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“What Is There in it For Me?” Answered 


F there is one thing that association work has developed in its eight years of National exist- 
ence it is the proper answer to our leading question—“‘What is there in it for me?’’ Repre- 
sentative merchants from all parts of the country have found that they get owt of it just 

what they put into it—no more and no less. 

There is a definite value in having a national gathering once a year if the only advantages 
to be gleaned were those obtained in the interchange of ideas and inspiration for the development 
of each merchant’s business in the year to follow. It is so true that when a merchant goes to a 
convention, he gives his mind a holiday from the details of the store, thereby making it possible 
for him to study his problems at a distance, to mentally operate upon them and to test our 
remedies by and with the consultation with other merchants. Actually he can credit himself 
with fifty per cent of the benefits of his association membership, through the opportunity it 
gives him to talk with other men with a similar problem. We mention this in particular because 
it is obvious that the convention program itself will give the merchant much food for general 
thought, much broadening of vision for future thought and much in the way of making him a 
better citizen and servant of the public. 

One or two ideas tersely put will convey the value of-this sort of association. Here is a 
fragment from the unwritten side of association life and it was duplicated on a hundred trains 
and upon as many subjects in an all-day ride from a distant point. Shoemen informally gathered 
in the smoker and topics came up, such as—remuneration of salesmen, cash or credit, profit — 
figuring, et cetera. 

One merchant made a mental note to change his method of payment of store salesmen for 
the benefit of the men and the store; another man resolved to eliminate all credit business; an- 
other one said that he was “‘off of P.M.’s for life’; another one said that in figuring profits here- 
after he would “take the cost price, add a cipher to the figures and divide by six,’ thus simply 
getting at a fair selling price of 40 per cent and furthermore that he would carry it right throug 
all of his stock. And so the real, vital helps of convention—out of convention—were achieved 
by conversation between men which did not stop until 2 A. M. 

Can you imagine any such thing happening in a trade, without a national body and without 
a convention?. Truly, these men get out of it just what they put into it—and they strike a 
happy balance of give and take to the mutual good of all. 

One merchant brought five of his store 'managers a distance of 1,400 miles and in future 
conventions this way of getting together the personnel of a merchant’s organization will be 
more and more utilized. It is very clear that each of the men will be a better store manager 
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for 1919. More than one merchant came to a realization that his town was deficient in progress 
by not having an organization and went home, resolving to start one immediately. 

Never has there been such a good, wholesome family atmosphere within the trade as at St. 
Louis. There is something infectious about the spirit of that wonderful city, with its bigness of 
heart and liberality of hand that sets it up as the model convention city. Incidentally the 
shoe convention at St. Louis was a good thing for that city, for it was oft repeated that with a 
3,000 gathering there was a need for some centrally located assembly hall, adequate to a national 
gathering. In the future, there is reason to hope that St. Louis will again be host to the National 
and with a 10,000 multitude on their hands they can look forward now to a preparation for this 
and other industrial conventions. 

This is certainly true—that America has awakened to the premier position of the merchant 
who sells the product to the customer-public and from this day forth the merchant craft will 
supersede in interest all other divisions of industry, no matter what the line of merchandise may 
be. It is the more remarkable to think that in a short period of eight years such a strength of 
organization could have been developed for the good of the merchant and through him the public 
—and back of him the allied industries of the trade. 

There was real action on the floor in this convention—if anything, the individual minds on 
the floor carried the accomplishments of the National. It has been the custom in the past for 
the chairman and executive officers,‘to do the steering of the convention—on this occasion, 
however, it was a 50-50 proposition. 

Intense activity on the part of the convention delegates, as well as the executive officers, 
speaks well for unanimity, for debate was the rule, rather than the exception on every motion 
put. 
The spirited election and the eagerly sought-after Convention City for 1920 are both in 
compliment to the importance of the National in its services. The convention was what might 
be termed an “All-ways”’ one, for it benefited merchants large and small. As Elmer D. Gilder- 
sleeve so aptly put it—‘‘the big merchants of the United States at one time felt that perhaps 
association work with them would be more give than take, but today, the bigger the merchant, 
the bigger the possibilities for getting an insight into the trend of business and, the smaller the 
merchant, the greater. the advantage to achieve bigness.”” Such a democracy of industry as 
developed at the National Convention at St. Louis is bound to be the greatest factor in the 
progress of the craft in its service to the public and in its cordial relationships with other divisions 
of the industry. 

The National Shoe Retailers’ Association—You are to be complimented on your business- 
like convention and your progress. 

St. Louis—You are to be complimented on your hospitality. 

Every Merchant in America—You are to be congratulated on your ideals, individually 
assimilated, for the benefits of your business and ‘your community. 


A Gallant Figure Passes from: View 


Who. that was present at the annual dinner of the shoe manufacturers in New York in 1908, 
will ever forget the response of the assembly to the veteran McElroy’s tribute to Theodore 

Roosevelt? Mr. McElroy had courageously challenged certain sneering remarks of an earlier 
speaker of the evening, Senator Towne, and the answer was vivid and spontaneous; every man 
sprang to his feet, and cheer after cheer rang through the big hall. 

A forceful, courageous, powerful, impetuous, direct-spoken man with the solid and stable 
qualities of Dutch ancestry vivified by the stimulus of intimate participation in the greater 
affairs of American public life, he will always stand out prominently in the list of our presidents. 
There are many people who regret his participation in the bitter three-cornered “battle royal” 
of 1912, believing that had he not done so he might have led his party successfully in the next 
campaign; but that, of course, is beyond knowing. 

Of all qualities a statesman of to-day needs, courage stands pre-eminent—and Roosevelt 
had it, beyond all question. The world admires, and rightly, a gallant fighter. 

His greatest and strongest appeal was to the plain, common instincts and impulses of man- 
‘hood, the practical, every-day elements and virtues which really make up life. His influence 
will extend far beyond his country and his time. 
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“Promises to Perform’’ Placed Upon ‘Shoe Merchants of America 
by the National Shoe Retailers’ Association, St. Louis, 1919 


Testimonials to Pres. O'Connor 
Ex-Pres. McGowin 


WHEREAS: It is fitting that due recognition 
be given one who has served loyally and well, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: that the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, in convention assembled 
in St. Louis, extends to its war president, Mr. 
O’Connor, its appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by him as its chief executive 
during the time of the greatest difficulties in 
the history of this organization of shoe mer- 
chants, and especially of the splendid results 
accruing from his efforts in building up the 
membership of the Association to its present 
country-wide scope, in which there is no East, 
no West, no South, no North, but a strongly 
knitted association for which our 1919 slogan 
shall be, *‘One for all and all for each,’’ and be 
it 

RESOLVED: Further that a suitable testi- 
monial be presented to Mr. O’Connor by this 
Association, and that our action stand as a 
precedent of future conventions: and be it 
further : 

RESOLVED: That a suitable testimonial in 
recognition of the splendid services of our 
president emeritus, Mr. A. C. McGowin, be 
presented to him. 


Appreciations to C. K. Chisholm 


WHEREAS: One among us has at great per- 
sonal sacrifice served his country and his craft 
so loyally and well during the war, be it 

RESOLVED: That to close the session of the 
Nineteen-nineteen Convention without ex- 
tending the sincere thanks and appreciation of 
its members to the work and effort of Mr. C. K. 
Chisholm, who served on the War Industries 
Board, would be unworthy of this Convention. 
We extend to him our appreciation of the high 
ideals which he carried to this difficult position 
where he so loyally fought for that which was 
right, just and fair alike, to the needs of our 


country in time of war, and in protecting the 
interests of his fellow retailers during that most 
difficult and uncertain period. Be it further 

RESOLVED: That this Association present 
to him a suitable testimonial in all too small 
recognition for his extraordinary and invalu- 
able service. 


A Style Program for 1919 


RESOLVED: That the Styles Committee of 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Association be 
made a permanent committee to work in co- 
operation with the garment manufacturers, 
tanners, last manufacturers and shoe manu- 
facturers and formulate in advance of each 
season a general style program for the trade 
and that the members of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association give {their wholehearted 
support to the official program. We believe 
that this method will tend to eliminate uncer- 
tain, freaky and unsalable styles and will result 
in the creation of authoritative styles making 
for greater economy to the consumer through 
the elimination of selection of unsalable styles. 


Publicity Duties Defined 


RESOLVED: That the work of the Publicity 
Committee be centralized in the office of the 
Secretary-Commissioner in Philadelphia, that 
all live authoritative publicity items may be 
more generally and quickly disseminated to 
the members and to the public through the 
medium of the press, and that it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary-Commissioner to prompt- 
ly refute all the misleading and false publicity 
that may appear in the press affecting the wel- 


fare of our craft. 


+ Protest Luxury Tax 


RESOLVED: That the luxury tax on shoes 
over ten dollars is an unfair discrimination, 
and this convention enters a protest, placing 
this limit as unfair class legislation, that the 
committee appointed to appear before the Con- 
ference Committee be instructed, to present 
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this resolution as embodying the protest of 
the Retail Shoe Industry of this country and 
that each member be instructed to appeal to 
his Representative and Senator. 


Want Discounts Continued 


RESOLVED: That this Convention go on 
record as strongly favoring the continuance 
of discounts as essential to progressive retail 
merchandising. 

RESOLVED: That this Convention extend 
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its thanks and congratulations to the General 
Committee of St. Louis and its chairman, 
Mr. J. J. Sensenbrenner, having in charge the 
arrangements of the largest Convention in the 
history of the National Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association and the carrying through of 
those arrangements to such a successful con- 
conclusion. Be it further 

RESOLVED: That this Convention extend 
a vote of thanks to the ladies of St. Louis for 
the entertainment they have given the visiting 
ladies. 








MESSAGE FROM A. C. McGOWIN > 


President Emeritus Absent from Convention 


Permit me first to express to you my very 
great regret that I cannot be with you in per- 
son to look into your good faces and experience 
the pleasure of rubbing elbows with each and 
every one of you, exchanging views on the great 
questions confronting us in the period of re- 
adjustment that we are in, and that will be 
with us for several seasons, which brings me 
to my formal subject. 


“The Conduct of Our 
Craft During the 


Readjustment’”’ 


As one having had. this 
experience after our wars of 
the past, I can say with 
truth that we have nothing 
to fear, simply a problem to 
solve, more or less complex 
(as we make it) by being sane 
or careless. ‘ 


Gradual and Safe 
Readjustment 


The past tells us that the 
readjustment from abnormal 
to normal conditions are grad- 
ual so there will be no great 
sudden declines of either ma- 











terials oc labor. You will, therefore, be en- 
abled to market your goods at fair profits, 
and it is up to you individually to study care- 
fully your market, purchase moderately and 
buy from makers who will deliver the goods at 
the beginning of the season. 

Then after you have made up your mind 
that you have bought all you will need, plunge 
a little, get that optimism, in you at work, 

and determine to do better 
than you can. 

At the beginning of the sea- 
son, just have your shoes a 
little earlier than you think 
you will need them. Advertise 
them, show them, sell them. 
The sequence is as simple as 
the law of gravity; forget your 
fear of competition. Do not 
know that you have another 
shoe man in your city, town or 
street, but do your own shoe 
business better than you have 
done it. Know only your shoe 
and your customers, and the 
readjustment period ' will have 
come and gone without your 
being aware of it. So to each 
member of our gentle craft, let 
me say forget all fears for the 
future; just keep at it, and 
success such as I wish you 
will be yours. Z 
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CONVENTION IN VICTORY SESSION—EVERY. MEETING CROWDED 
Front Row Celebrities—(left. to right), H. A. Rosenbach, T. C. Mirkil, John O’Connor, Meyer Swope, 
J. P. Orr, A. H. Geuting and Elmer D. Gildersleeve; everybody else—shoe men of America. g 
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National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
St. Louis Convention 
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Greatest Gathering in Eight Years---Three Thousand Shoe Men in 
Attendance--Spirited Election of Officers--Keen Competition for 
1920 Convention--Boston Wins Over Milwaukee 
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HERE were benefits to all in the opportunities: First, to hear and participate in 
the deliberations on the convention floor; second, to meet the St. Louisian at 
his best in making each and every man feel at home and among close friends; 

third, to see the products of many factories under the same roof, and fourth, to visit 
and study the stores of that great city. Most of the merchants did all these and more. 
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Conventions in their yearly cycle bring out of the stores many merchants who find 
by so doing a full year’s inspiration. This truly was the fact at St. Louis. That great 
city of achievement was to the front in its hospitality to the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association and St. Louis will always be remembered for its happy combination of con- 
vention activities and fraternal hospitality. 

Three days of activity from sessions on the floor to committee meetings, from round 
table to jazz feast, from luncheons to banquets, the spirit of show-me-a-real-convention 
was carried out. A convention could not hit the mark if the leaders from all over the 
country did not answer to the roll call. Were a ‘‘Who’s-Who”’ to be published from 
registration lists, it would not miss many names of the successful men of the craft. _ 
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The Contest for Convention City 


A real rivalry of cities for the honor of holding the next convention was a marked 
feature. Milwaukee, with a complete representation, a brass band, big badges and all 
the hurrah possible, worked consistently on its ‘‘Milwaukee Nineteen Twenty’? Cam- 
paign. 

Bostonians, too, with historic tags and patriotic posters urged the merits of its 
hospitality. Boston won, and the Milwaukee bunch showed their proper fellowship 
by quickly posting on their square standard—‘Boston 1920, Milwaukee 1921.’ The 
entire Milwaukee bunch then did the snake dance around the Statler to the music 
of the band and the vocal efforts of the entire party. 


The New Officers 


The election promised a hot contest, but when the directors were elected it was not 
long before the slate was announced, as follows: 

A. H. Geuting, Philadelphia, president; J. P. Orr, Cincinnati, first vice-president; 
John Slater, New York, second vice-president; C. K. Chisholm, Cleveland, third vice- 
president; J. E. Wilson, Detroit, fourth vice-president; Elmer D. Gildersleeve, New York, 
chaplain; Frank P. Meyer, Danville, Ill., secretary-treasurer; A. F. Sloane, Oxford, O., 
field secretary, and T. C. Mirkil, secretary-commissioner. The fact that these candi- 
dates were unanimously elected was a token of the good feeling of the year to come,.in 
better and busier service to the National Shoe Retailers’ Association. 
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The Convention in Action 


Rapid Fire News---If You Were Not Present, Read Every Word---If You 
Were Present, Read It for a Memory Jogger 
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MONDAY MORNING SESSION tion Committee and the city of St. Louis on the 

ee wonderful work they have done to bring about what 

Pres. John O’Connor presiding. is going to be the greatest convention ever held by 
THE PRESIDENT: “Gentlemen, in opening the the National Shoe Retailers’ Association. 

Eighth National Convention of the N. S. R. A., the “My hat is off to St. Louis because the register 

first thing I wish to do is congratulate the Conven- shows it very nearly doubled last year’s. As_ to 
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the rest of the details, you will have to show us, and, 
knowing the motto of Missouri, we await with inter- 
est the events to follow. 


A Study of Peace Problems 


“The unusual conditions arising from the long 
duration of war and the coming of peace will neces- 
sitate great readjustments, and it is imperative that 
every one of us retailers should understand these 
problems and adjust our business accordingly. We 
have been solving war problems and have paid 
very little attention to peace problems.” 

The singing of ‘‘America” then was melodiously 
given. The Invocation by the Rev. Dr. Bitting 
followed. His most fervent saying was: 

‘“‘Hasten the day, Almighty God, when righteous- 
ness shall permeate all our business from the begin- 
ning to the end, when righteousness shall dominate 
the works of our hands in our factories, when it shall 
control the advertisements which we give to the 
public, when righteousness and truth and justice 
shall be under the words of our mouths as*we talk 
to another.” : 


Official Welcome to St. Louis 

The address of welcome by the Honorable Hank 
W. Kiel, mayor of St. Louis, was in part as follows: 

“St. Louis is noted for its hospitality and we are 
trying our utmost to keep up that good reputation. 
It was fitting that you should choose St. Louis as 
your meeting place because it is generally known 
that St. Louis is the largest boot and shoe market 
in America and we are proud of that fact and we are 
glad that we have in St. Louis such men as are able 
to make it one of the leading markets for such a 
great product. 


St. Louis a True Host 

‘‘We have passed through an era of war. We 
have been troubled. We have had trials and tribu- 
lations for more than a year and now we come to a 
time when we can indulge in the pleasantries, we 
can look upon the past as forgotten. We are wel- 
coming our boys home from abroad and from the 
various cantonments and we are happy and joyful, 
and there is nothing more pleasing ‘to the people 
of St. Louis than to have such a delegation and 
,such a convention as you have here today. It is 
the largest that I have seen for more than a year, 
and we welcome you.” 


Minister and Mayor Made Members 


Frank Meyer then proposed a rising vote of thanks 
to his Honor the Mayor of St. Louis and the Rey- 
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erend Dr. Bitting and moved that they both be 
made honorary members of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association of America. This motion 
made and seconded was enthusiastically and unani- 
mously carried. 


The War Tax of Ten Per Cent 


President O’Connor then called attention to the 
war tax on shoes, saying, ‘‘We have something here 
that is not on the records of business but I think 
that we should take it up and take it up immediately. 
That is the 10 per cent tax on shoes. About a year 
ago when the War Industries Board started to regu- 
late business the first one they picked on was the 
shoe business, the retail shoe business. The Nation- 
al Shoe Retailers’ Association did all in their power 
they could to help us out. 

But that was war time—we were fighting the 
Huns. I think we should get right down to bed 
rock and fight some of these regulations in good 


. style. I appointed a committee this morning, and 


this committee has brought in the following resolu- 
tion which is to be sent to every congressman and 
senator, protesting against this tax and I think we 
could go a little further than that and appoint a 
committee to go to Washington if necessary. 


Protest on Tax 


‘*Thirty-five hundred retailers in national 
assembly at St. Louis, January 6, 1919, repre- 
senting a billion dollars in capital hereby vig- 
orously protest against a luxury tax on shoes. 
The shoe industry has submitted to more. dis- 
criminating regulations than any other indus- 
try during the war period. Inasmuch as other 
wearing apparel is not taxed, why are shoes so 
discriminated against? Shoes are a necessity, 
not a luxury and it is entirely unfair, injurious 
to the craft to so discriminate against.them.”’’ 

The motion being seconded and open for dis- 
cussion, HENRY E. HAGAN of Boston spoke 
thus in favor: “I think we ought to pass a resolution 
to be sent to Congress but I also hope that if you 
are really anxious to accomplish something that 
a committee will go to Washington in person, for 
the reason that any resolution is paid very little 
attention. I think a committee ought to carry that 
resolution: by word of mouth, presenting the argu- 
ments of this convention as here assembled.” 

E. D. GILDERSLEEVE believed the time had 
come when we should look out for our own pocket- 
books. There is no reason why we should be as- 
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sessed when the other industries that have been re- 
ferred to, have not been taken up by the Govern- 
ment. We have battled here with the Government 
and we want to be courteous and deal with them as 
we would like to have them deal with us, but when 
it comes to shoes, which are a necessity, being taxed, 
it isn’t right. ; , 
Good Shoes a Necessity 


Continuing, he said: ‘“‘Shoes are something we all 
need. Not an extravagance; not a luxury. Anda 
body like this should realize that we are representa- 
tive and we are going to increase in numbers, and a 
resolution like this should be adopted and a strong 
committee should be appointed. 

MR. GEUTING suggested that this matter had 
been up with the Manufacturers’ Association and 
they were about to ask for a committee hearing 
down in Washington, and he would not be sur- 
prised if a telegram should come today or tomorrow 
for them to appoint alike committee to join theirs and 
meet in Washington. He thought as long as the 
committee was in session there would be no harm to 
send this resolution through, and the committee 
could later be appointed and do what Mr. Hagan 
said, join the manufacturers who are opposing this 
measure and have a hearing before the committee 
that has this matter in charge. 


To Join in Protest 


The motion as amended was then put to vote 
and carried. 

MR. GILDERSLEEVE suggested that each 
member present write a letter to all the representa- 
tives of his state. He had already done so to his and 
they have replied that they will carefully consider 
the matter. 

The president announced that he would appoint 
the committee of five a little later in the day to go 
to Washington and present this resolution. 


Resolution on Death of Theodore Roosevelt 

MR. HARPER of Philadelphia then offered the 
following resolution:}¥3" J 

We learn, with deep regret of the death of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the 24th President of the 
United States. The N. S. R. A., in convention 
assembled, join with all our Nation of Free 
Men in deepest regret at our irreparable loss 
in the death of that great American statesman 
and patriot, and that this resolution be spread 
upon our records and a copy be telegraphed to 
his family. 
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Mr. Gildersleeve suggested that all rise for just 
a moment in silence in respect to the memory of 
this great man, adding: ‘“‘I think we can say of 
him, as it is recorded in connection with the words 
of the Apostle: ‘He hath fought the good fight. 
He hath finished his course, and he hath gained 
the victory,’ and we say this, ‘Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.’ ”’ 

This completed the business of the morning 
session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon meeting was called to order at 
2.30, President O’Connor presiding. The first 
report of officers was that of the president. 


President O’Connor’s Address 


“Gentlemen: The year during which I have had 
the honor to be the president of this organization 
has been a very stirring and momentous one. Our 
thoughts and energies have been largely centered 
on the’ winning of the great world war. The war 
vitally affected every branch of business and every 
phase of our national life and naturally the shoe 
business as well as any other. 

“Our association was ready and able to co-operate 
with the Government in devising ways and means 
of conserving men, materials and money for war 
purposes. The Government recognized our organ- 
ization and showed its willingness throughout to 
use our suggestions in its war program. 


Merchants Took the Lead 


“‘At all of the meetings with the War Industries 
Board, at which the business in hand was the formu- 
lation of recommendations which would bring 
about the required conservation in our industry, 
it is a matter of pardonable pride that the retailers 
took the lead in suggesting practical means which 
would satisfy the government’s requirements and 
at the same time work the least possible hardship 
to the business of each of us. This could not have 
been accomplished without the wholehearted 
support and unselfish work of the members who 
attended these conferences, paying their own 
expenses and giving freely of their time. There 
is no better illustration of the close touch main- 
tained with Washington than the fact that in less 
than a week following the signing of the armistice 
our committees were in conference with the War 
Industries Board and as a result classifications and 
price restrictions were promptly removed. The 
style regulations are to be kept in force over the 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF THE NATIONAL SHOE RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Ist Row—Tom Sherron, president, Tri-States; J. Frank Meyer, Ill.; Hollis B. Scates, Massachusetts; 
W.S. Buckley, Texas; D. F. Sullivan, Associated Shoe Companies, New England. Standing—Harry F. Fon- 
tius, Mountain States; Milo A. Slade, Iowa; J. E. Brechheisen, Oklahoma; S. H. Cooper, Indiana; L. S. 
Wynes, Ill.; Berlin Boyd, Denver; Arthur Joseph, New York; Robert I. Cohen, Jr., Texas; Frank M. Nebe, 
Iowa; J. C. Mittlebach, Kansas; C. Alexander, West Virginia. 


next Spring season in order to protect those re- “The year has brought to us an addition of 


tailers who had placed their orders in good faith ‘eleven states to our organization, the new states 
to comply with the regulations. : being California, Oregon, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
er Arizona, New Mexico, while the state of Washing- 

Status of Association ton is represented by the Spokane Association. 


Plans have been made and dates will soon be set 


‘**We have now 624 firm members who have actual- 
to form state associations in the following states: 


ly paid their subscriptions. In addition, there are 
about 300 pledges outstanding which we are col- Washington, New York, New Jersey, Idaho, 
lecting, bringing our total firm membership up to Nevada and Virginia’ We-are assured that the 
practically 1,100. state of Washington will be affiliated at meetings 

‘‘We have a total paid and affiliated membership to be held sometime in February. New York 
of 1,594; 412 names at $1.00 per member to be paid State is all ready, and a committee has been 
in. Members in good standing, firm and affiliated, appointed by Rochester to work in conjunction 
total 2,218, counting 300 unpaid pledges and 412 with leading merchants from six other important 
unpaid affiliated, which makes a total combina- cities, Albany, Syracuse, Troy, Utica, Jamestown 
tion membership of 2,930, mighty close to 3,000. and Buffalo. The work in the other states mentioned 
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will be carried to completion as quickly as possible. 

**When these plans have been carried out, 
there will be no state in the Union which does 
not either have a State Association or which 
is not at least affiliated with the association 
of some other state. 

“T earnestly hope that you retailers from states 
as yet without an organization will do all in your 
power to establish a live state association, so that 
when we have our next meeting, the N. S. R. A. 
flag will have as many stars as there are states 
in the Union and our association will be a National 
Association in the full sense of the word. 


Geuting an Active Worker 


Secretary-Treasurer A. H. Geuting then read 
the report of his year’s great activities. 

F. P. Meyer of Illinois said: ‘I wish we had the 
time that we might elaborate on the wonderful 
report of our secretary. It is evident that we have 
real officers attached here and I am confident 
that when I state that every retailer feels as I 
do that we are greatly indebted to the officers 
of the N. S. R. A. for 1918.” 


James P. Orr gave a testimonial of association 
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Secretary-Commissioner’s Activities 


The next report was that of Secretary-Com- 
missioner T. C. Mirkil. 


Tellers in Election 
In the vote for nominating committee the tellers 
were Harry McLaughlin of Cincinnati, Mr. Fleis- 
bach of Chicago, George Volk of Texas, and F. E. 
Ballou of Rhode Island. 


Candidates for Nonimating Committee 


A nominating committee of three were ap- 
pointed from the chair, Otto Hassel of Chicago, 
John Fisher of Boston and Thomas Scoggins of 
Houston. 


Those nominated from the floor are as follows: 
H. A. Rosenback of Chicago. 
A. H. Meadors of Nashville. 
F. P. Meyer of Illinois. 

Harry E. Fontius of Colorado. 
Arthur Ebbs of St. Louis. 
Reuben Stifel of Tennessee. 
Percy Hart of New York. 
Milo A. Slade of Iowa. 

J. D. Kennedy of Pittsburgh. 
Roy Kanouse of Indiana. 





Harold F. MeNeil of Boston. 

John J. Baird of Ohio. 

George Volk of Texas. 

Elwyn Pond of Michigan. 

Seaton Alexander of West Virginia. 

After the ballots were cast the convention pro- 
ceeded to business by hearing reports read from 
Secretary-Treasurer A. H. Geuting, finance com- 
mittee, W. W. Williams; advisory board, F. P. 
Meyer; transportation, Max Sommers; arbitration 
committee, Alfred Kohn; rubber committee, D. F. 
Sullivan; style committee, John Slater. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





regard of A. C. McGowin. He said in part: 


“Mr. McGowin gave his time unremittingly. 
He was there when duty called and I think that we 
were more fortunate than we can express in having 
Mr. McGowin as chairman and in bringing about 
the satisfactory conclusions to which we came. 
Mr. McGowin intended to be here but he is de- 
tained by illness and I make you a motion, - Mr. 
Chairman, that we send a telegram to Mr. Mc- 
Gowin congratulating him on the work he has 
done and regrets that he is not here and hope 
that he will have a speedy recovery so that he may 
be with us at conventions in the near future.” 
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Field Secretary A. F. Sloane gave a report of 
his activities the past year, covering a period of 
but seven months. In that time he covered or travel- 
ed 27,770 miles, organized twelve states, affiliated 
them into the N. S. R. A., attended eleven state 
conventions, including the states of Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, Michigan and 
the Mountain States’ convention. The states 
organized in that time and affiliated were Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. 


The first evening’s feature was a “Jazz Feast’ 
at the Jefferson Hotel. : 

The Jazz filled to overflowing, not only the 
banquet hall but the lobby and corridors as 
well in the Jefferson Hotel. It was a St. Louis, 
treat to merchants from all parts who had never 
seen a real “‘cut-up”’ party. From the bomb 
at the start, to the confetti finale, it was a 
party long to be remembered. Thanks were 
time and time again expressed to the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers who made the evening 
event. possible. 
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The first feature of Tuesday’s: convention was 
the introduction of presidents of the State Associa- 
tions. 

The first was H. B. Scates of Boston, president 
of the Massachusetts State Association. 


A Welcome to Boston 


MR. SCATES—(President Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation): On behalf of Massachusetts, I want to 
extend the sincere thanks and appreciation of the 
Eastern delegation to the St. Louis merchants for 
the wonderful setting which they have staged for 
this convention. We also want to thank the 
National Association of Shoe Retailers for the splen- 
did work which they have done last year, a year full 
of uncertainty and difficulties such as we have never 
experienced before. Boston wants to be your host 
next year. If there should be developed any good 
reason for the benefit of the association that it ought 
to be held anywhere else but Boston, it would be 
all right, but if no such reason develops we want it, 
and if you come East we will do our best to give 
you the best time we have ever had, and we know 
we will have an awfully hard time to beat this 
crowd here. (Applause). 


Ohio in Strength of Service 


HARRY McLAUGHLIN — (President of Ohio): 
This call of our president is a little unexpected. I 
don’t know just what he wants me to say right now, 
but I suppose it is a report on the Ohio organization. 
The Ohio Retailers Shoe Dealers’ Association is an 
organization of nine years’ standing. We have now 
258 members. We have a large percentage of in- 
surance members. We have the second highest in 
number. We have an organization that stands be- 
hind the men in authority wherever they may be, 
and we will show you 100 per cent backing all the 
time. (Applause). 


A Booster for Boston, 1920 


D. F. SULLIVAN—(President of the Associated 
Shoe Company of New England): I represent an 
association that takes in all the states of New Eng- 
land, having members in 85 cities and towns ‘in all 
the states of New England and some in New York 
State, and I bring you from them the greetings of 
all New England. 

We think that New England has done much 
for the craft—-New England of course is the oldest 
shoe manufacturing section of the country—it 
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would be pretty hard to convince these St. Louisians 
perhaps, that we make more shoes up there than 
they do here, but we make a very large percentage 
of the shoes that are sold to this country in New 
England, and I am sure that a great many of you 
dealers through the Central, Western, and Southern 
States want a good plausible excuse for coming 
East, and I don’t know of a better one than to 
come East and attend a National Shoe Retailers’ 
Convention. Give us a chance in 1920 to welcome 
you to Boston and to New England. (Applause). 


Milwaukee Enthusiastic for Convention 


A. B. CASPARI of Milwaukee: I wish to extend 
to you all a welcome from Milwaukee for 1920. 
We are trying hard to get the convention there. 
We have all the facilities to take care of the conven- 
tion, as Milwaukee is noted as a convention city. 
We had 150 conventions there last’ year and took 
care of them all in nice shape, and while the con- 
vention has been in the Middle West for several 
years, I think Milwaukee ought to have a chance 
at that: (Applause). : 

THE 'PRESIDENT—As we are behind our pro- 
gram, I am just going to introduce the executives of 
leading. associations: 

Milo Slade of Iowa, Charles Kilbourne of Minne- 
sota, William Pidgeon, Jr., of Rochester, Reuben 
Stieffel of the Tri-State, W. C. Griffiths of Missouri, 
John Buckley of Texas, H. E. Fontius of Denver, 
J. E. Brecheisen of Oklahoma. 

The following nominating committee then went 
into session; F. L. Meyer, Geo. A. Volk, Harry E. 
Fontius, John Baird, *E. Fisher, Otto Hassel, 
Thomas Scoggins. 

The next on the program was to be an address 
by C. D. P. Hamilton of St. Louis, but he being ill, 
his associate, Frank C. Rand, International Shoe 
Company of St. Louis, consented to take his place. 


Bringing in Our Raw Materials Under the 
American Flag 


MR. RAND—Gentlemen; and while you are in 
St. Louis, at least, I hope I may say with all sin- 
cerity—friends: My partner, Mr. Hamilton is not 
ill. He has had the great sorrow of loss—one of 
his sons who made the supreme sacrifice in military 
service, and felt unable to come before you today. 

During the past few months—especially the 
last sixty days—there has been some _ uneasi- 
ness about the prices of shoes for the Spring 
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season. A few dealers, anticipating an early con- 
clusion of peace, did not buy, while a few others 
who had bought asked for cancellations. This has 
been true in a slight degree throughout the country. 


Not an Uneasy Time 


These dealers, I think, have been influenced by 
events which have often followed the conclusion of 
hostilities, especially the conditions which followed 
the Civil War in America, as well as the results of 
the Napoleonic Wars in Europe. But there is no 
necessary connection between those events and 
present conditions in this country. The world has 
advanced greatly, all business is intricately inter- 
woven and a spirit of mutual dependence has de- 
veloped which, I think, must affect the result. 


For the Betterment of World and 


Business 


In this connection, we should not forget the real, 
fundamental principle involved in the war. All the 
Allied Powers, and certainly our country has 
struggled to maintain political liberty, the right of 
small nations to work out their destinies without 
interference, and to prevent those whose situation 
is more fortunate or powerful from crushing or harm- 
img the weaker. With these ideals-as a part of our 
daily lives, I feel that during the period of economic 
readjustment both our Government and the well- 
meaning business men of our country will display 
this same spirit of mutual helpfulness and will 
actively discourage every inclination to panic, and 
will use every fair means to secure a gradual, 
natural and healthy readjustment of our national 
commercial affairs. With this in mind, we can more 
fairly judge the facts relatfng to present and future 
conditions. 


No Decline in Wages 


So far as the rate of wages is concerned, all of us 
know that during the past two years, our wage 
earners have become accustomed to a high rate, 
with a somewhat corresponding elevation in the 
standard of living, and it seems hardly likely or fair 
that a sudden reduction will occur. The cost of 
living has not declined during the past two months 
since the armistice was signed. A late report shows 
that from November 1 to December 1 there was an 
appreciable advance in the prices of several essential 
commodities. While this was a Winter month, 
and hardly a fair index, it is worth considering. In 
these circumstances, a sudden decline in wages can 
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portant item in production will follow other gradual 
declines. 


Effect of Raw Materials Unfinished 


The supply of raw material has had some effect 
upon the prices of civilian shoes. As we had no ap- 
preciable shipping facilities, the declaration of war 
in 1914 reduced very greatly our imports of hides 
and skins, and since we have been in the war, our 
means of importing has been reduced to almost 
nothing. It is said that considerabie quantities of 
hides are awaiting shipment in South American 
ports and in Australia, and a similar condition with 
respect to skins exists in Russia and India. It is 
said that we now have about 5,000,000 tons gross 
of bottoms, which is in very marked contrast with 
our equipment two years ago. It seems to me prob- 
lematical when these ships will or can be released ~ 
for importing hides and skins. Our first work 
seems to be the return of our Army and the feeding 
of Europe, for which there will doubtless be a draft 
upon all our resources. What relief may come along 
this line will probably be gradual, and I think it 
speculative as to when an appreciable effect will 
come from this source. 


Outlook on Future Prices 


We have no doubt that prices will eventually 
seek a lower level; but it is not clear that this will 
immediately follow Peace declaration. The causes 
of the present prices and decreased production are 
not local but national and international. On ac- 
count of military service, transportation conditions 
and labor shortage, production in some shoe manu- 
facturing districts has been reduced more than half 
and this shortage cannot be quickly corrected. 

In my judgment, shoe prices, along with prices in 


.various commodities must décline; but the essen- 


tial factor is the time when this decline may be 
expected. 


Hide Tide of Prosperity 


The country is in a big tide of prosperity. 
In return for the labor of the farmer, because 
of the high prices of farm products, more shoes, 
clothing, dry goods, etc., can be secured than 
at any other time in my experience or knowl- 
edge, labor is well paid and the habit of trad- 
ing is strongly, possibly too strongly, fixed in 
our people. 

But I come to you with a feeling of faith in 
the common sense of our merchants to meet 
the situation wisely and well—I believe that 
1919 will be a year in which speculation in 











hardly be expected, although, no doubt, this im- 
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Willson, Elmer S. Gildersleeve. 


merchandise will be eliminated—a year when 
merchants will study carefully their needs, 
and buy to meet them. 


Absorption of Shrinkage 


I believe that the standard of values will so 
gradually change, that any shrinkage that 
may develop will be absorbed by the whole 
people and will not fall upon the shoulders of 
a few. 

In this brief, I am privileged to have brought 
to you a message of optimism. A word, not 
only of good cheer, but an earnest hope for 
another successful year, to be worked out with 
wise judgment and courage. 


World Market for American Footwear, and the 
Effect on Domestic Business 


THE PRESIDENT—The next subject on the 
program will be ““The World Market for American 
Footwear, and the Effect of World Market Develop- 
ment on Our Domestic Business.” This subject 
will be handled by James H. Stone, editor of the 
Shoe Retailer. 

JAMES H. STONE—The best assurance that 
under new and better shipping conditions, American 
shoes will be sold in foreign markets is that we were 
able to export steadily increasing quantities during 
the years when the American flag was seldom seen 
on the seven. seas, and our goods went out in ships 
flying other colors. Twenty years ago, shoes made 
in the United States were almost unknown abroad. 
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In 1899 our exports of shoes had not reached two 
million pairs and $3,000,000, but from then onward 
the increase was rapid until 1908, when the ship- 
ments amounted to about seven million pairs and 
$12,000,000. Before the war broke out in Europe. 
we had reached ten million pairs and $18,000,000. 
During the fiscal year ending June, 1917, under the 
stimulus of the war demand for Army and civilian 
shoes, our exports jumped to more than sixteen 
million pairs valued at nearly $34.000,000. 


Greater Demand than Ever 
With the great part of Continental Europe in 
ruins, the demand for our shoes will be greater than 
ever. Already there are urgent requests which only 
await a complete lifting of the embargoes and the 
transfer of ships from military purposes. 


The Spirit and Enterprise 


It is not possible to predict lower prices, but 
since our man power has not been impaired our 
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tanneries and shoe factories have not been dis- 
mantled and our spirit of initiative and enterprise 
has not been checked, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that more leather and shoes will be made in 
the United States than ever before. If we are to 
assume a larger share of the world’s trade, it goes 
almost without saying that our domestic require- 
ments will come first, that while prices may remain 
high there will be ample supplies of shoes for retail 
dealers to sell to the consuming public. 


Then followed an animated discussion of height 
of tops of womens’ shoes between Mr. Hager of 
Philadelphia and Messrs. Goldberg, O’Connor, Por- 
ter, Jackson and Sullivan, with the matter finally 
referred to the Style Committee. 

The rubber report and resolutions were read by 
D. F. Sullivan of Fall River, Mass., and a lively 
debate ensued: The active participants were 
Arthur Joseph, N. Y., and W. W. Willson, 
Boston. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting convened at 2.45 P. M., President 
O’Connor presiding. 

Mr. Hassel of the Nominating Committee brought 
in the list of unanimously elected directors: 


Allen H. Meadors of Nashville, Tenn. 
Kenneth W. Waters of Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. B. Caspari of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank P. Meyers of Danville, Ill. 

J. J. Sensenbrenner of St. Louis, Mo. 
John Slater of New York. 

John Johnson of Denver, Colo. 


MR. SLOANE—I move that the report be re- 
ceived and adopted and the directors elected. 
(Motion seconded and carried). 

While we are electing officers, I would like to 
have Mr. Hagan of Boston take the chair. 


To Serve as Washington Workers 


ACTING CHAIRMAN HAGAN—The com- 
mittee has been appointed by President O’Connor, 
consisting of myself, R. J. Rosenbach of Chicago, 
Frank P. Meyers of Danville, Illinois; Reuben 
Steiffel of Memphis, Milo Slade of Des Moines, 
J. Kennedy of Pittsburgh, Harold J. McNeil of 
Boston, Mr. Alexander, Elwyn Pond of Flint, 
Michigan; John J. Baird of Columbus, Ohio; Arthur 
Ebbs of St. Louis, Allen H. Meadors of Nashville, 
Tennessee; A. A. Martin and Fred Foster of Chicago, 


to go to Washington and do any effective work 
whatsoever that will be essential. 


To Protest Luxury Tax 


' It will be necessary to get to Washington as 
promptly as possible, as the bill of excess tax has 
passed both House and Senate, and is now in the 
Conference Committee of both branches. This will 
be the last and in fact the only opportunity that 
we will have to register any opposition to that partic- 
ular tax which seems so annoying to the trade. 

ACTING CHAIRMAN HAGAN—An addition 
has just been passed in by Mr. Scates, the Secretary 
of the Committee: 


“‘Resolved that the. National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association emphatically protest against the 
sale in factories and wholesale houses of foot- 
wear at retail, and that all violation of the 
rights of retailers to exclusively sell to the 
public be reported to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee with full power to exert the strength of 
the N. S. R. A. towards a stopping of the 
practice of unfair competition.” 


ACTING CHAIRMAN HAGAN—Now we will 
entertain Mr. Scates’ motion which is that the report 
as made by the Advisory Committee be accepted 
and the recommendations therein be adopted. 
(Motion seconded). 
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ACTING CHAIRMAN HAGAN—Is there any- 
thing to be said upon the question? 


High and Low Shoe Days 


MR. METZ OF CHICAGO—I would suggest in 
connection with the National low shoe day, that 
you make it a National high shoe day. (Same was 
carried). 


Selling Shoes at Cost Protested 


MR. MENSCH—Our State Association has one 
resolution that that particular resolution refers to 
and we wish separate action on it, that is, as to 
selling shoes at cost. 

ACTING CHAIRMAN HAGAN—Why do you 
want separate action on it? 


Resolutions Are To Be Lived Up To 


MR. MENSCH OF PITTSBURGH—Onur reason 
is that we are afraid it will die like all other resolu- 
tions. We don’t want this one passed and then 
forgotten. We want this passed and to receive 
action. 

MR. MENSCH—I want to read the resolution 
we sent to the National Association, it will be short. 

But I.want to first state that our association 
feels this an exceptional proposition. I am vitally 
interested and I want to tell you right now that 
personally it wouldn’t make any difference to the 
concern I am with. But we have here absolute 
facts that will support our statement that these 
shoes are merchandised in such ways in and around 
Pittsburgh. 

I have since been approached by a delegation of 
Mobile, Illinois, who say they have the identical 
condition there and other sections of the country 
that have the same fault. I am going to read the 
resolution as passed by the Pittsburgh body, a 


similar resolution also from the State Association to - 


this body, at a meeting of the Board of Directors. 


A Resolution of Protest 


“At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Pittsburgh Shoe Retailers’ Association, held on 
December 17, 1918, the following resolutions were 
presented and unanimously adopted. 

“WHEREAS—It has been called to the attention 
of the Pittsburgh Shoe Retailers’ Association that 
the United States Steel Corporation at’some of its 
mills, is merchandising footwear at practically 
cost; and ; 

“WHEREAS—the Pittsburgh Shoe Retailers’ 

Association by a committee of three of its members 
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has established and collected data that gives the 
association concrete evidence that shoes manu- 
factured by Endicott, Johnson & Company, are 
merchandised in this manner. Therefore be it 

“RESOLVED—that we recognize in this method 
of merchandising an unfair and unjust interference 
with retailers, particularly in towns where this is 
practised; and be it further 

“RESOLVED—that this committee personally 
present the data and evidence established to the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association in Convention 
at St. Louis, January 6, 7 and 8, 1919, requesting 
the appointment of a committee with full power to 
act, to thoroughly examine all data and evidence 
submitted and make such recommendations to the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association that necessary 
steps may be immediately taken to discourage, and 
if possible discontinue this unfair method of mer- 
chandising.”’ 

Signed by the Pittsburgh Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, Morris Browdy, Secretary. 


**How It Kills Stores’’ 


In support of this I want to say that in our 
Pittsburgh district we have two stores that are 
practically out of business for that kind of mer- 
chandise and I feel that it is the duty ofthe National 
Association, as well as any other local or state body, 
to see that the little fellows are properly supported 
and there is no concern so big in the United States 
manufacturing shoes that this body of men cannot 
tell them where to head in or head out. 

ACTING CHAIRMAN HAGAN—You have 
heard the report of the committee and listened to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Pittsburgh. The 
thought has come to me that while we may pass a 
resolution of this sort here, what affect will it have 
upon the offenders if they know nothing about it 
and if it won’t be well to incorporate with the resolu- 
tion, as part of it, the suggestion, or command. if 
you will, to forward a copy of these resolutions to 
the offending firms. 

MR. MENSCH—We have had ‘correspondence 
with that company—it is not satisfactory — corre- 
spondence does not get you anywhere. My idea is 
that we must have a committee that is strong enough 
to get action. 


A Committee for Action 


MR. SCATES—It seems to me we can handle 
this thing in about three ways: The first and most 
unsatisfactory way to kill it would be to pass the 
resolution and then leave it to the executive officers 
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on which something might take place and some- 
thing might not. 

Another way would be to turn it over to the 
Vigilance Committee. We might get results and 
we might not. 

The best way to handle this would be to take that 
specific resolution and turn that job over to a com- 
mittee of three of the best members that can be 
picked out and handled by them and fight it to a 
finish through the executive officers. (Applause). 
(The resolution was passed). 


Action to Follow 


MR. HARPER—I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that this subject has been brought to my attention 
on the Resolutions Committee for the last three 
years. I wish to endorse all of Mr. Mensch’s state- 
ments, and I wish to endorse emphatically the state- 
ment made by Mr. Scates. I am particularly op- 
posed to the passing of resolutions—the continual 
passing of them each year that do not get us any 
place. We are wasting time year after year in 
passing resolutions that are never acted on. 

I think that in Mr. Scates’ motion should be 
included the matter of manufacturers retailing 
shoes. Will Mr. Scates include it? 

MR. SCATES—I will incorporate that in my 
motion. (Carried). 
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To Be Vigilant in 1919 

ACTING CHAIRMAN HAGAN—The Com- 
mittee will be Mr. Scates, Mr. Mensch and Jim Orr 
of Cincinnati. 

Is the Vigilance Committee ready to report? 

MR. NEBE—The Vigilance Committee was ap- 
pointed two weeks ago. They intended to appoint 
them a year ago, and they notified me that I was 
Chairman and to be ready to report for the year’s 
work. 

The Vigilance Committee has a big job, 4nd the 
only way it will be any good is to do like we do on 
the Better Business Bureau in Iowa, for every mem- 
ber of the National Association to consider himself 
one of that Vigilance Committee. As I understand 
it now, the Vigilance Committee is to look after 
better business methods, condemning untruthful 
advertising, etc. The arbitration board will take 
care of the other end of it, and we will take care of 
the advertising. 


To Facilitate Further Convention Work 

MR. SCATES—May .I offer a motion that the 
Committee having in charge the reconstruction of 
the constitution and by-laws be instructed to in- 
corporate a by-law requiring the election thirty 
days in advance of an Election Board to conduct 
the method, manner and place and time of the 
election at the convention. (Seconded and carried). 


Craft Association— - 
Its Ideals and Advantages 


By CHESLEY R. PERRY 


ACTING CHAIRMAN HAGAN—Gentlemen, 
we have with us this afternoon a gentleman who 
has been called here to say a few words to you and 
we have had to inflict upon him some of this dis- 
cussion. Chesley R. Perry of Chicago, Secretary of 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs is 
going to talk to the Convention upon Craft Associa- 
tion—Its Ideals and Advantages. 


MR. PERRY—A profession is a body of men 
united together by common ideals of service to 
mankind. They believe that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire and they have faith that the rewards of 
industry will be certain and ample, but no pro- 
fessional man is a success unless the foundation of 
his work is the thought of service to others, whether 
he be fighting an influenza germ or building a bridge. 


A profession is a body of men united together. Not 
alone by a common ideal of service are they united, 
but by the same preparation for their life work and 
by their constant effort to add something to the 
accumulation of knowledge of their common pro- 
fession. Men of a profession are united also by 
their code of ethics or rules by which the members 
of that profession will conduct themselves toward 
the community in general, toward their clients in 
particular, and toward each other engaged in that 
same profession. . 


There is no reason why men in trade should not 
have ideals of service, no reason why they should 
not have all the preparation and all the unity of 
purpose and of action that professional men 
have. : 
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Occupation of High Public Service 

There will be a great deal more peace and happi- 
ness and contentment in the world when all men 
come to have a recognition of the worthiness of all 
legitimate occupations. It will seem to be and it 
really will be a new world when every man, be he 
erigaged in profession or craft, recognizes his occupa- 
tion as his opportunity to serve society. The phy- 
sician, the surgeon, the architect, the engineer who 
considers his professional skill as merely an oppor- 


tunity to make money, would be scorned by his. 


fellows and by the world in general. The day ‘is 
coming, perhaps it is already here, when any man, 
whatever his occupation who thinks merely of the 
opportunity to make money and not of the oppor- 
tunity to serve society, will realize that he is not 
and cannot be a leader in his craft. 


When Crafts Gained Group Consciousness 

Not until the dangers of war brought us all to- 
gether for the common defense did the crafts realize 
the full value and necessity of craft association. 
Shall this realization become dim and forgotten 
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‘today and tomorrow? President Wheeler of the 


National: Chamber of Commerce says it must be 
obvious that the trade organization has come practi- 
cally into a place of first importance in American 
business affairs. If this is so, it behooves every 
business man to line up with his craft, answer to 
roll call, and say, ‘“‘What can I do to promote the 
general welfare, the common defense, the establish- 


. ment of justice and happiness? I want to serve.” 


The alert business man of 1919 must realize that 
the day of the old-fashioned, selfish, non-co-operative 
merchant is rapidly passing and the dawn of the 
day for collective and co-operative competition is 
breaking over the business world. This does not 
mean in any way the curtailment of individuality; 
quite on the contrary, it means a greater reward 
than ever before for individual effort, for ‘the 
stronger the character and individuality, the greater 
the multiplication of that power through the col- 
lective effort of the future, the wider the scope of 
usefulness and service to the community, and conse- 
quently the larger the personal success, for he profits 
most who serves best.” 


Craft Association 
By A. F. SLOANE, Field Secretary 


MR. SLOANE—"“An organization of business 
men, under whatever head or name it may be given, 
is to the men in that organization-what the school is 
to the child. 

The one great object sought in all business asso- 
ciations is to enable its members to have a better 
understanding of every other man, to develop men 
to the point where they may and can approach all 
business relations and its problems with an open 
mind, free from bias, prejudice and suspicion. 

Organizations such as this are not made and 
maintained simply that we may learn more about 
our merchandise, but that we may learn more about 
men, methods and systems, and that we may take 
the ice out of service: To enable men to develop 
to the point where the problems and mysteries of 
daily business life will become the revelations in 
business when we attempt their solution with 


minds attuned to the highest possible note and key. . © 


New Kind of Illumination 


“The great benefits that have come to me as.an 
individual and as a merchant from organization has 
been the enlargement of my mental and commercial 


horizon and vision. I am a thorough believer in 
commercial illumination as well as literary illumina- 
tion. Men in business' do not succeed by accident. 
They succeed in proportion to their deep under- 
standing of every element entering in or touching 
upon their business. The man who confines himself 
to the one idea of application to the merchandise 
within’ his establishment, losing sight of and touch 
with the human element of that business, will 
sooner or later fail.” 


The Story of the Election 


ACTING CHAIRMAN HAGAN—Gentlemen of 
the Convention: Your Board of Directors, com- 
posed of the new directors elected today, have been 
in session. They have elected our officers for the 
coming year and are now going to make their report 
to you. While the fight has been on, I am glad. to 
be able to report to you that there is nota dead’ man 
left on the field of action and not an atom of ill will. 
(Laughter and applause). 

Will your Majesty John O’Connor come forward? 

Board of Directors enter. 

President O’Connor resumes the Chair. 
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THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, retiring from 
the office of the President of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association of America, I want to thank 
you for what I know to be the greatest honor ever 
conferred upon a shoe man. I take great pleasure 
in introducing your new President, who will now 
take the gavel—A. H. Geuting. (Rising applause). 

The newly elected President takes the chair. 


Happy Words by A. H. Geuting 


PRESIDENT GEUTING—Our time is very 
short. I would like to take some time to say some 
of the things which I have in my heart. I think 
this is the greatest honor ever bestowed upon me 
and the greatest which will ever come to me. I had 
rather be President of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association than President of the United States. 
(Applause). ; 

I want to say further that I am going to work for 
the shoe retailers first, last and always, in a con- 
structive way. I am for you—for everything that is 
good. I want to see every retailer a better dressed 
man, a more profitable merchant and a good citizen 
—and a man who doesn’t profiteer at the same time. 
(Applause). 


All *“*Best Men” in Association 


I take great pleasure in introducing First Vice- 
President, James P. Orr, who is a better man than 
Iam. (Rising applause). 
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MR. JAMES P. ORR—Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen: I thank you very much for that intro- 
duction, but I take exception to what he said about 
being a better man than he is, because I am not. In 
electing Mr. Geuting you elected the best man 
qualified for the position. In his work during the 
past year he has given more to the National Associa- 
tion than he has to his own business. I have been 
to quite a few meetings and he has been at every 
one of them; he has been there many times when I 
have not. You have honored a very fine gentleman 


‘and you have honored yourselves. (Applause). 


Second and Third V.-P’s 


PRESIDENT GEUTING—I next want to in- 
troduce to you the Second Vice-President, C. K. 
Chisholm, who has served us so well down in 
Washington. (Rising Applause). I know that he 
is a better man than the both of us. (Laughter). 


MR. C. K. CHISHOLM—You know Tony 
doesn’t very often make many mistakes, but this 
time he has. I am not the Second Vice-President. 
I am the Third, and feel very much honored to be 
Third Vice-President. 1 feel we have made a very, 
very happy selection for our president. There is 
no man who has given as much time as he has for 
the good of the N.S. R. A. I assure you, knowing 
him as I do, that he is going to give up more time 
and you are going to get a very great deal out of 
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the N. S. R. A. through the leadership of A. H. to say to you that we have created the new office 
Geuting. (Applause). of Chaplain of the N. S. R. A., and we have given 
that position to our esteemed friend, Mr. Gilder- 

Michigan’s Favorite a Vice-President sleeve. (Rising applause). 


ia E. D. GILDERSLEEVE—I thank you very 
PRESIDENT GEUTING—Our Fourth Vice much, gentlemen, and I will endeavor to respond to 


President is a baby in the organization, at least in : Y 

the Board of Directors. I think he served last any call at any time for service.. (Applause). 
year, and we liked him so well we put him in the Frank P. Meyer a Silver-Tongued 
Vice-Presidents’ class. That is J. E. Wilson, of pS ne 


ee PRESIDENT GEUTING—Now gentlemen, I 
MR. J. E. WILSON—Mr. President and Gentle- think the next member on the slate was a new execu- 
men: It is true that I have only been but a short tive secretary-treasurer. This boy will have a big 
time a member of this organization—two years on job on his hands, to follow the footsteps of his pre- 
its Board of Directors. They have now seen fit to decessor but he says he can do it. He is John 
put me, as announced, in the Vice-Presidents’ class. Cannon Meyers from Illinois. (Rising and ap- 
I am atthe service of the officers and will do any- plause). 
thing that I can do that they will direct me to do MR. MEYERS—Man takes on new knowledge 
for the uplifting and the betterment of this Asso- daily. I assimilated a little each day. I am proud 
ciation. (Applause). of being a member of this Association. I am proud 
of being from Illinois, and I want to say to you that 
Now Chaplain E. D. Gilderslee ve Illinois will do anything that the National Associa- 
PRESIDENT GEUTING—Now, gentlemen, I tion wants them to do, and I am going to be the 
have a happy thought to communicate to you. We official willing-worker secretary. I thank you, 
felt that we are getting along very well; our meet- gentlemen. (Applause). 
ings are large, and it seemed right for us to get a i : 
little spiritual inspiration at our meetings from time Worker in the Field 
to time. We have a patriarch in the shoe business PRESIDENT GEUTING—We have in our Asso- 
who has been the most faithful to the organization ciation, as in all growing associations—men to 
from its very inception. I take very great pleasure organize and inspire and spread the gospel. I have 
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always regarded our friend Sloane as the Apostle 
Paul of the trade, and so we have continued him 
in his service. (Applause). 

MR. SLOANE—I am going to promise you that 
at every meeting held for the conversion of retail 
shoe sinners we are going to take up a collection. 
(Laughter and applause). 

Worker at Headquarters 

PRESIDENT GEUTING—Now, Gentlemen, we 
have had in our service but a brief time—five months 
—our friend, T. C. Mirkil. He has been of such 
excellent service to us that we have decided 
to continue his service at headquarters, and 
I want to say to you that we have our office 
fairly well organized. We are going to have it 
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better organized. There isn’t a service in the world 
that you ask him to do that he won’t do for you. 
I want you to keep him busy from nine in the morn- 
ing to six at night, and at night if you wish it. He 
is going to have a raise in salary at that. I take 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Mirkil. (Applause). 


MR. MIRKIL—Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
This is a pleasant invitation. All I can say is that 
if Daddy Sloane will take up the collection, I will 
see that you fellows put enough money in the 
basket. 

Seriously, you can depend upon me to give my 
utmost in service to the National Shoe Retailers. 
I am at your service and at the direction of the 
officers at all times. (Applause). 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting convened at 10.00 A. M., President 
xeuting presiding. 

THE PRESIDENT—This morning we are going 
to open the meeting with a speech by a man of 
whom you probably all know. He has been to the 
Hide and Leather Division of the War Industries 
Board a regular Rock of Gibraltar, and I want to 
say for Chief Stout that there never was a time that 
in Washington, no matter how dark and dismal the 
sky looked or the conditions that confronted us 


looked, we didn’t know, in the last analysis, we had 
a man on there who was a part of us, and that we 
could sit down with him quietly and get something 
that would help us. Therefore, we could fight with 
more confidence in the final solution of the problem. 


A Tribute to C. F. C. Stout 


Yet, at the same time, Mr. Stout was in a hard 
position. He was there to see that the Government 
got every bit that they could out of the shoe trade, 
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and he pressed us on and pressed us on, and pressed 
us into positions that we sometimes felt at the start 
we never could achieve. But he pressed us on where 
finally the Government got everything pretty near 
that they could get, and at the same time were able 
to shape things in such a way that the shoe trade 
would really not be greatly demoralized. I take 
great pleasure in introducing Chief Stout to you. 
(Applause) (Audience arose). 
8 


Washington Service by Craft 
MR. STOUT—In the Hide and Leather Division 


of the War Industries Board we began first with . 


the raw material. I had two branches. There were 
two chiefs, one who handled the domestic raw stock 
and one who handled the imported. Their duties 
were great. In the first place, we had to have the 
hide dealers of this country organized. We laid the 
country out into ten different regions, due. to the 
fact that there is a difference in character of hides 
that come from the different parts of the United 
States. We had ten associations of hide dealers and 
each one of them had their War Service Committee. 
The packers had their War Service Committee. We 
had gotten all of the importers of hides and skins 
to call an association and they had their War Serv- 
ice Committee. 

The next step was to get in touch with the tanning 
materials. Chestnut extract is most important in 
tanning, so we got the chestnut extract men and 
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organized them into an association and they had a 
war service committee. 


All the Industry Organized 


We took the leather industry, and that had already 
been splendidly organized in the Tanners’ Council, 
in which I took a very active part last Fall, a year 
ago. All the tanners of the country were repre- 
sented in the Tanners’ Council, and they in turn were 
divided up into ten different groups, and each one 
of those groups had their War Service Committee. 
We went from the tanner to the shoe manufacturer, 
and they had their War Service Committee. From 
the shoe manufacturers, we went to the shoe 
jobbers, and they had their War Service Committee; 
and then we came to the Retail Association, and 
you had yours. The saddlery manufacturers of the 
country were organized, likewise the glove manu- 
facturers of the country. In this division of the 
War Industries Board, first, as I started to say, 
there were the representatives of the hide industry. 
Mr. Hawley represented the tanning materials; 
Major Byron, Henry Boyd, Fred Vogel and Edward 
Shotwell representing the four groups of leather 
that were required in the Army and in the Navy for 
the prosecution of the war. 

Then, I, as Chief of the Shoe Section, had C. D. P. 
Hamilton, of the International Shoe Co., assisted 
by Irvin Krohn of Cincinnati, and the shoe re- 
tailers were represented by C. K. Chisholm, who, I 
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understand, is here this morning. The shoe jobbers 
didn’t have a representative on the Board. Charles 
A. Rogers represented the harness and Mr. Roth- 
bottom the belting, Harry Lewis the glove. In 
the hide, leather and leather goods divisions, there 
was a prominent man from every branch on the 
Board, and the industry itself was formed into an 
Association, with a War Service Committee ap- 
pointed by yourself to act for you in co-operation 
with the Government. 

That was a pretty big accomplishment in a great 
democratic country like our own. It drew to- 
gether all the forces of industry, so that everybody 
was thoroughly represented, and everybody could 
have a voice and feel satisfied that they, too, were 
doing their part in the prosecution of the war. 


Immense Importation of Raw. Stock 


In normal times leather is made out of raw stock 
that is imported to this country to almost 50 per 
cent and as you know when it comes to goatskins 
out of which kid leather is made, 97 or 98 per cent 
of the kid leather made in this country is made out 
of imported stock. 

In sheepskins some 65 per cent were imported 


in normal times. Calfskins about 55 per cent in 


normal times and cowhides probably 45 or 48 per . 


cent imported. 

It is the one thing that we are strong in. We can 
produce more hides in this country than any other 
one country in that. But we had to give up these 
imports and we did it. We did it willingly in order 
to save the day. We did our little bit along with 
some 600 or 700 other industries here and the same 
way in England in order to get the tonnage, reserv- 
ing the right to have tonnage provided for us also 
to bring in such stock as was needed for military 


purposes. 
Labor on Economic Situation 


I don’t think that I shall ever forget those days, 
the thermometer surging around a hundred, the 
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room full of smoke, men with their coats off, 
wrestling with this tremendous problem as to how 
we were going to meet this economic situation. 
There were a great many people then, and most 
of the people today, who had an idea that that idea 
was mapped out for the sole purpose of conserving 


leather. Now, it meant much more than that. At 
the particular moment at which we were talking, I 
think the conservation of leather probably was the 
least of several other objects which we had in mind, 
but ultimately, of course, we should have to con- 
serve leather as the war kept up. 


Conservation of Labor 


What we wanted to do was to get the shoe busi- 
ness so organized that the fewest possible workmen 
employed in the business could produce the greatest 
number of shoes to meet the urgent requirements 
of our people. It was to so standardize shoe stocks 
as would have enabled you gentlemen in the retail 
business to have liquidated your stocks which you 
had been carrying of fancy shoes. 


Liberated $50,000,000 Capital 


It was estimated that the program would have 
liberated some fifty million dollars in this country 
in the course of nine or ten months, so that you 
would have carried one-half of the stock that you 
had been. handling. It would have liberated capi- 
tal, it would have gotten the greatest efficiency out 
of the smallest amount of labor, and would have 
conserved leather in the last analysis, and more 
than that, it would have done something else. It 
would have taken away from the purchasing public 
the temptation to put their money into extravagant 
articles. 

Conservation Should Continue 

Now gentlemen, it is entirely with your good selves 
as to how you continue the work of conservation. 
If the program as outlined for Spring is of value to 
you, you certainly should keep it up. 


Financing: Business in After-the-War Period 


By FESTUS J. WADE, St. Louis 


MR. WADE—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the convention, first let me congratulate you and 
congratulate all of our Nation upon the victorious 
close of our war. 


And secondly, tell you that you have entered an- 


’ other war, a war that is going to be almost as intense 


as. the war of the past year and a half. This is 
going to be a commercial war. It is going to be a 
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dollars a year. Some people say they are going to 
repudiate it. If they do they destroy themselves. 
Then how are they going to pay the interest on that 
debt? There is only one way and that is through 
taxation. 


scramble for the business of the world, and it finds 
us ill fitted for the moment to co-operate with it. 


_——— 


Problems Needing Solution 
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There are two vital forces in this country which 
must be taken care of before we will have a settling 
down and readjustment of the after-the-war period. 


- 


Taxes Paid by Increased Wages 
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The first of these is the labor question, the vital 
question in every line of endeavor. And when I 
say -the labor question, I apply it to the man on 
the street up to the bank president. The time for 
cheap labor in this nation has gone by, and I hope 
to God it will never return. (Applause). 

And if you will point to the nation on the face 
of God’s footstool whose preponderance of popula- 
tion are paupers, I will point to you and name that 
same na.ion as a decayed nation. Take Mexico 
at our border, take China, take Russia. You have 
got to lift up the masses of the people and you can- 
not do it with a wage scale that means simply 
bread and meat. (Applause). 


How are they going to pay the taxes if they do 
not give the people of their nation wages sufficient 
to pay the taxes? They have got to increase the 
wages. (Applause). 


Furnish a Basis for Credit 


I would organize a discount bank in every center - 
in the United States, and I would say to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the United States, 
“Go forth to the marts of the world and say to any 
good merchant, any honest man that is solvent, 
“We will sell you all the goods you can buy in Cin- 
cinnati, in Boston, in St. Louis or anywhere else, 
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and we will furnish you the credit to buy them 
with.’ ”’ 

This old theory that business follows the flag 
isn’t anything. Business follows credit, whether it 
be in California, or China, or whether it be in Rus- 
sia or Missouri. (Applause). 
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Lower Wages a Mistake 


_—— 


Many people believe, some are always selfish, 
that when these four million men who have taken 
up arms to fight for you and me, and when the two 
or three other million men who are making shoes 
and munitions of all kinds purely for war purposes, 
when they return labor will adjust itself to a lower 
level. That is a mistake. 


— 


Giving Soldiers a Welcome Job 


—— 
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The success of the readjustment period after the 
war, the success of financing business in the after- 
war period, lies entirely in your hands. If you are 
industrious, if you prosecute your business with 
greater vigor than you did last year, if you will show 
that you are going to take back every soldier that 
donned khaki to protect you and me, the bankers 
of this country will finance you. They will say: 
“Go to it. Our credit is unlimited, and we will 
back you as long as you are good.”’ (Applause). 


If 
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What Our Debt Looks Like 


Remember in four years we have had no innova- 
tion in this country, and remember in the last two 
years we have been the busiest nation on the face 
of the earth, and remember that we have become 
the wealthiest nation on the face of the earth and 
remember again, that we are the most vital nation 
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on the face of the earth and remember that we are 
not in debt. 

It is true we owe sixteen billion dollars now, and 
before the end of this year we will add another four 
billion dollars to it, but that is nothing for the 
United States. If I thought you gentlemen would 
understand the language I would simply suggest to 
you that it is no more than a white chip in a poker 
game. (Laughter and applause). I didn’t know 
you were all so well educated. 

Remember, gentlemen, that the world is in debt, 
a debt arising out of this war, two hundred billion 
dollars. Why, the interest on that is ten billion 


But those of you that have made money out of 
this war and refuse to replace a man that went out, 
whether he volunteered or was drafted, are not good 
American citizens, (Applause), even though you 
may have to take his salary out of your own private 
fortune. My God, gentlemen, what would we have 
done, if those boys hadn’t gone forth? (Applause). 

During the balance of this year, quit talking about 
reconstruction, go to it yourselves. Remember that 
the old flag is on the soil of Flanders and Belgium, 
and the boys over there only had one idea in mind, 
forward, forward, all the time, never look ‘back! 
(Prolonged applause). 
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Trade Acceptances in Business 
By BRECKENRIDGE JONES 


PRESIDENT GEUTING—We have now with 
us a gentleman from St. Louis, one of the distin- 
guished bankers of the city. He is the President of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company and to show 
you what an enterprising banker he is he sought out 
your former President, John O’Connor, in order to 
learn how to talk to us today. I take great pleasure 
in introducing Mr. Jones. 

MR. BRECKINRIDGE JONES—I want to 
talk to you as a retail merchant. What would you 
think of a situation in the United States if I should 
say to you that the merchants of the United States 
had four billions of dollars worth of stock on their 
shelves and in their warehouses that could not be 
used as a basis of credit in a reasonable way? 


The Pile of Tied-Up Capital 


You would think that was bad business, wouldn’t 
you? Now we have in this country estimated by 
those familiar with ‘it about four billion dollars 
worth of credit locked up that you can’t use and the 
proposition that I am going to try to talk to you 
about is to see if I can show you some way to use 
some of that frozen or dead credit and put life into 
it so that you can do more business to place the 
amount of business on your capital that you are 
now doing. 


Definition of Trade Acceptances 


In talking about trade acceptances I would state 
a trade acceptance is nothing more than a bill of 
exchange that somebody has agreed to pay. If 
Mr. Sensenbrenner were to buy some goods; a bill 
of shoes, we'll say, of $10,000 from the International 
Shoe Company, the question would then be. having 
fixed the terms upon that, how he is going to pay 
for it. If the terms of payment are cash, then, 
of course, there is no room for any credit question 
connected with that, no place for acceptances in 
transactions that are cash or practically cash, so 
naturally the seller would rather have cash than a 
deferred credit. 


If the purchaser has the cash to pay he doesn’t . 


want credit so there is no occasion for the acceptance 
proposition to be considered in connection with 
transactions that are for cash or practically cash, 
but suppose the transaction is on time, you buy 
your goods for thirty days net. That is not very 
long but it is long enough for interest to grow during 


that time and even on the thirty days’ net proposi- 
tion you would be able to use an acceptance to 
your advantage. If you take the proposition where 
you buy some goods now, deliverable in May or 
June with an October dating, you know that when 
the manufacturer sells you shoes with an October 
dating and delivers you those shoes along in May 
or July and the price is fixed on what you are to pay 
on October 1, that in that price he must have in- 
cluded interest on the money at least from the time 
he sells you the goods until they are paid for. 
Whether you realize, whether he has figured it out 
on that basis or not, we know that in the very nature 
of the case interest on that money, on that time, 
must have been included in the purchase price, and 
I think any man would hardly consider that the 
interest would be less than six per cent. 


Carrying the Load of Business 


If through a trade acceptance you can find a way 
that you can have that carried for you, say at five 
per cent interest instead of six, there would be some- 
thing practical. As they say in the little game that 
Mr. Wade referred to a while ago, there is no for- 
tune, but just a good living in it. 


How Merchants Usually Pay 

Now the trade acceptance, when Mr. Sensen- 
brenner has bought those shoes from the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, the old way would be on an 
open book account. That means that the Inter- 
national Shoe Company would carry that account 
for him until it was to be paid, and if he had bought 
it on sixty days, or passing from the personal to any 
merchant, you know that if any merchant sells his 
goods on sixty days’ time, possibly twenty per cent 
of the merchants will discount the bill. Whether 
these percentages are right I don’t know. I am 
merely giving them as examples. Possibly twenty 
per cent of those merchants will discount bills and 
twenty-five per cent discount the bill and twenty- 
five per cent of them will pay when it comes due, 
and possibly fifty per cent of them, will not pay it 
until after the bill comes due, and the man that is 
selling on sixty days will find that it will average 
seventy-five days to get his money. 


The Fifteen Days Lost 
Now he has made a sale on the basis that he is: — 
going to get his money in sixty days. You know 
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how many of them would charge you interest on that 
extra fifteen days; you know as a practical ques- 
tion that the seller of the goods loses the interest 
on that extra fifteen days that his, goods are out. 
If he can find some way that he can save that fifteen 
days he will be interested in it and that extra fifteen 
days is an expense in running that business. It goes 
into the cost of the item and the manufacturers will 
predicate his prices on a certain profit and he knows 
that that extra time that is taken is a part of the 
cost of the goods and is included in the cost of the 
goods as those goods go to all of you, so that the 
man that pays up on time, promptly—the man who 
discounts his bills and pays on time, is all the time 
carrying a part of the expense that has gone into the 
cost of those goods because some other fellow does 
not. do it. The good merchant is standing the ex- 
pense of the bad merchant. 5 :; 

The incompetence, the delay, the looseness in 
business of nearly fifty per cent, whether it is that 
much or twenty-five per cent of the:merchants, has 
to be paid for by the prompt, good merchant. It is 
not only the delay, but as you know, frequently 
losses arise through having extended credit for thirty 
or sixty days and not having that account paid in 
four or five months. Yet all of that loss to the 
wholesaler or to the manufacturer by reason of these 
delays goes into the general proposition, into the 
price that he fixes and that price goes as well to the 
prompt payer as it does to the slow man. 


A Real Basis of Understanding 


But you say, “No, that doesn’t apply to me, be- 
cause I take a cash discount.”’ But the cash discount 
doesn’t cover this other question.. The price has been 
fixed because of the general cost of the article, and a 
part of that cost comes from the delayed payments. 
All those controversies that come from the slow 
merchant, the fellow that is slow, are the result of 
incompetency. He won’t understand the terms 
exactly and won’t know the quality when he gets it. 
He will be complaining of this and complaining of 
that. It is human nature, where something isn’t 


_ working right, to conclude that it is the ‘other 


fellow’s fault all the time. 


An Advance Draft on You 


Suppose when you buy the goods from the whole- 
saler, you want to use a trade acceptance. He may 
send you the invoice, and with that invoice he will 
send you a trade acceptance. You can then either 
pay it in cash or use the trade acceptance. The trade 
acceptance is simply a draft on you, not a sight 
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draft, but it is a ninety or sixty days’ draft, according 
to the terms of the original agreement under which 
you bought the goods. 

Bear in mind that trade acceptances are not in- 
tended to extend credits.. It doesn’t go to the 
progress and protection of business to make longer 
credits, and that is not the purpose of the trade 
acceptance. The trade acceptance is to close up 
at the time by written instrument the terms of the 
trade as fixed by you when you purchase the goods. 
If you bought the goods, say, on ninety days’ time, 
then the wholesaler draws on you a draft addressed 
to you, ‘‘Please pay to the order of ourselves, ninety 
days after date, ten thousand dollars, for goods 
purchased,”’ and the place of payment possibly is on 
there, whether he wants that acceptance paid at 
your town or, if you are a merchant in Little Rock, 
whether that is to be paid by a bank in Little Rock 
or a bank in St. Louis, when that comes to you with 
the invoice, you have the privilege of paying cash 
or using that acceptance. , 

If you use the acceptance, you write across the 
face of it, “‘Accepted January 8, 1919.” Printed 
on it is a stamp that you are using, “Payable at the 
First National Bank of Little Rock, Ark.,’”’ and it 
is signed John Smith & Co. That makes the docu- 
ment that is known as a trade acceptance; they 
are called in England bills. You can use either term; 
they are interchangeable. 


Turning the Money Over Quickly 


You can send that acceptance to your whole- 
saler, or seller of the goods, and then he has some- 
thing in his hands that he can get the money on 
from his local bank. ' If he is in a center like St. 
Louis, he can get the money on it in thirty minutes. 

Taking the merchants all put together in this 
country, there are four billion dollars worth of open 
accounts that can’t be used. If you can take that 
four billion dollars which is now frozen and cannot 
be used, and turn it into something that can be 
used and that you can get your money on in thirty 
minutes, I think you will have served the great 
public purpose. 

We are talking about conservation. There is 
nothing more important than to conserve credit, 
and there have been times when we said we didn’t 
have money enough to do foreign trade, didn’t 
have money enough to do these other things. If 
we had turned one-third of this four billion dollars’ 
worth of frozen credits into live, active, quick stuff 
that you can turn over in a minute, don’t you see 
that you would have doubled your credit capacity? 
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And that means doubling your facilities for doing 
business. 


Also on Monthly Basis of Shipments 


Always a bill drawn by the seller on the buyer 
representing a specific transaction. That doesn’t 
mean that if you buy $500 worth of goods today, 
$700 tomorrow and $1,000 worth the next week 
that you have to give a trade acceptance against 
each individual, separate purchase but at the end 
of the month when a statement is rendered, you 
can bring them all into one. On the other hand 
there is no reason why we shouldn’t have them, 
large and small; having in mind how you retailers 
are going to use them, I want to make this state- 
ment: In the bank in France, $500,000,000 of their 
paper bought does not average over $20 per item, 
and two or three billions of dollars are handled 
during the year on items that are less than what in 
our money would be $25 or $50. 


Small Acceptances Favorable 


They have developed the discount system over 
there—the acceptance system—and they have found 
where even these smaller amounts go right into an 
acceptance that are the same as cash. They don’t 
have this four billion dollars tied up in France in 
credits that can’t be used. On the contrary even 
down to as low as a dollar,a man can make an accept- 
ance over there for five francs and the bank of 
France will buy it. 


In Tribute to Theodore Roosevelt—American 
Citizen 

THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Jones, in memory of 
Roosevelt’s death at 11.50 all citizens should cease 
labor for five minutes. That time has now arrived, 
and I will-now call for an observation of it. 

MR. JONES—For the memory of a great Ameri- 
can citizen and for the memory of a great charac- 
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ter, for him who has passed over “‘the Great Divide,”’ 
I suggest that this convention stand and remain 
silent for five minutes in respect to the memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

THE PRESIDENT—I shall ask our chaplain if 
he has anything to say in these few minutes, to step 
forward. 

A Great Man Gone 


MR. GILDERSLEEVE—A great man has fallen 
in his prime. One whom we all know, one whom 
we loved, one who has been one of the most loyal 
American citizens that perhaps this country has 
ever known. Let us not forget, beloved friends, 
that while he has gone; gone, we say, but not for- 
gotten, may we respect and honor his memory 
and follow in the footsteps of one whom we believe 
has received the crown of righteousness and has 
entered into rest to be forever with our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. And at last when the crown- 
ing day shall come may we too in passing from this 
life into the life beyond meet beyond the river 
where the surges cease to roll; where the 
great forever sorrow ne’er shall press the soul. 
Amen. : 

In closing just remember that a great life never 
dies, great names are immortal and great deeds are 
imperishable. 


INTRODUCTION OF J. STEVENS ULMAN 
Pres. F. Blumenthal Co., N. Y. 


Our next speaker is a man who has come here 
from New York. He perhaps represents the biggest 
kid industry in the country. They have a direct 
conneciion with Paris and are fully informed upon 
all those matters pertaining to raw material, color 
ideas, etc., and I think it will be worth our while 
to give him about twenty-five minutes which he 
has promised to give us and then we want to have 
a short program about fifteen or twenty minutes 
after that and we will then adjourn for lunch. 
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No Exaggerated Styles Should Be Made 
Very Pertinent Style Ideas Given at the N. S. R. A. Convention 
By J. STEVENS ULMAN, F. Blumenthal Co., N. Y. 
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would strongly and very strongly recommend, so 
as to keep the shoe trade up to the high plane which 
it has attained, that no exaggerated styles in shoes 
be made, but to keep the shoe trend up to the high 
plane of real style with freaks eliminated, and I feel 


I want to say to you also that as I am either 
rightly or wrongly accused, through the public- 
ity methods which I commenced some years ago, 
of having changed the trend of the shoe trade in this 
country from a staple to a style proposition, that I 
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sure that you realize the advisability of my sugges- 
tion on this score. If it is true that I have been 
responsible to a certain degree in changing the shoe 
trade of this country, I want to say that I deserve no 
credit for the idea at all. Circumstance is a very 
powerful agent in the affairs of the world, not even 
second to opportunity. 


Shoes to Harmonize With Dresses 


I have been pugnacious, you might say, in laying 
the foundation for this change by my publicity cam- 
paign throughout the United States, but the idea 
of stabilizing various colored shoes to conform to 
the gown was not original, because every year prior 
to the war I have been going abroad in the Spring, 
and for the past twenty odd years I have noticed the 
well-gowned woman appearing at Longchamps or 
Auteuil or any of the other smart race courses where 
all society gathers, wearing shoes to conform to her 
gown. 

A Wrong Sort of Skirt Length 


You are well aware that owing to the conservation 
measures recommended by Washington, that gowns 
of women, for the time being, are being made some- 
what longer and tighter, in other words, on the 


hobble skirt order, and that women walking along - 


either Fifth Avenue in New York or Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago, instead of going along in the 
same,sanitary way they have, are going along like 
a lot of puppets or grasshoppers. Do you believe 
for one minute that where conservation is no longer 
a factor in clothes that the woman of this country, 
who has been given the vote, who has gotten into 
war-work, who in many phases of national en- 
deavor is doing better work than the man, will be 
relegated to where she was some years ago? Never. 
Take the days of the shirt waist. You remember 
when the low neck waist was first introduced it was 
criticized as being immodest. Has it disappeared? 
No. In the shirt waist of today the neck is lower 
than ever before and no one turns his head or criti- 
cizes it. You remember when the short gown first 
came into play, men walked along the streets and 
ogled the women’s legs. Do they doit today? No. 


The Charm of Perfection 


And do you believe that as long as God Almighty 
imbued woman with charms that she has not the 
license to make herself in public or in private at all 
times appear in the most attractive and presentable 
way? You know she has and you know she will, 
and therefore I am of the decided opinion, that we 
are going back to the short skirt, we are going to keep 


the low shirt waist, and the style of shoes has to 
conform to this general style, and that the most 
staple part of any shoe merchant’s stock is well made 
style shoes, without exaggeration, and that the 
staple shoe is the one which will be the hardest seller 
on which he will make the least profit, and I predict 
today, gentlemen, the same as the various colored 
shoe has been the style trend in Europe for almost 
a quarter of a century or more, that as long as we 
live, the style shoe, if not exaggerated, is here to 
stay for all time to come in these wonderful United 
States. 


On Question of Prices 


In order to keep the shoe business in a healthy 
condition and help prevent a possible ultimate 
toboggan slide, that as far as my companies are con- 
cerned, we shall use our utmost endeavors to keep 
the prices of the finished articles within reason, be- 
cause we figure by doing so, that we are looking to 
the future and continuation of the business, but al- 
low me to call your attention that owing to the un- 
satisfactory shipping conditions, there necessarily 


‘must be a shortage of both the raw product and the 


finished product for some months to come, and most 


_ tanneries, irrespective of the demand which may 


exist for the finished product, must continue working 
on reduced capacity, but I do urge every one of 
you, gentlemen, so as to keep this business in the 
splendid condition in which we have gotten it, to 
use conservatism in the placing of your orders, owing 
to the conditions as I have outlined, and then it 
would seem to me there will be enough to go around 
for everybody, you will keep yourselves in a flush 
condition and right along be in a position to take 
advantage of anything new that creeps up. 


Aristocracy of a Republic 


Gentlemen, in closing my remarks, may I touch 
on a subject which does not particularly relate, to 
our line of business, namely, “The Aristocracy of a 
Republic.””’ The war has done much to improve the 
social structure of mankind and all the change, as I 
see it, is for the better. The hod-carrier’s son and 
the millionaire’s son have rubbed elbows in the 
ranks, slept under the same tent, fought for the 
same ideals, and one has learned to know the other 
as he could not have, had there been no war, and 
each of them, through this close affiliation, found 
out that he is but. the subject of the Almighty, 
one with possible advantages over the other, and 
it has created an aristocracy of fellowship which 
never existed before—the Aristocracy of a Republic 
—where the deeds which are performed for the good 
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of one’s country create the privilege of rank, and 
while birth and wealth are an advantage, the ulti- 
mate deciding factor of this new born Aristocracy 
is likewise spelled with a W—but the word is 
Worth, not Wealth, but the combination of the two 
is what we strive for. This is no country for the 
Idle Rich, but for the worker, that by individual 
effort produces that which redounds to the glory 
of our country and in the development of its re- 
sources, be they agricultural, mineral or industrial. 

MR. GEUTING—Those recommendations made 
by your Board of Directors are good and are the 
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root of the matter we are about to take up. Mr. 
Wilson said at the Jefferson Hotel that when you 
come to consider what has been done for the shoe 
trade of the country through the association it is a 
pity that everybody hasn’t a blue badge on. I want 
everybody to go home with a blue badge. You have 
all been with me, yes, and it makes my heart throb 


, to see how much you are with me. To prove you 


are with me I want you to step forward and every 
one of you wear a blue badge in the future. I want 
you to hear from Mr. Hagan who has a few words 
to say on the subject. (Applause): 


The Value of Firm Membership 


By HENRY E. HAGAN, Boston 


MR. HAGAN—Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the convention, I have been asked to talk to you 
on the important question of firm membership and 
I will have to request as I did yesterday that the 
gentlemen will please remain in the room. Since 
the convention opened on Monday morning there 
have been various speakers appear before this 
body who have endeavored each in their own way 
to inform you as to the value of this organization 
to each and every one of you men as individual 
retail shoe men. I have wondered if their message 
has been clearly understood. I have wondered if 
we knew the true significance of that message which 
they delivered, and if we have not, then we should 
give some cause and consider well for these busy 
business men came a long way to say these words to 
you and if their words were to fall on barren soil and 
bear no fruit today, that, gentlemen, would be a 
reflection upon. your judgment and upon your intel- 
ligence and signify plainly a lack of interest in this 
organization. Of necessity such will be the case 
unkess at this meeting we take some positive and 
decisive action. Unless we take some action that 
in some measure will show our appreciation of the 
efforts of your officials in the past few years; unless 
we do something to strengthen their, hearts and 
encourage them to even greater efforts in the future. 
I do not believe, Mr. President, that these men are 
going to fail, for as I look and have looked since 
these meetings began, into the faces of the men 
before me, I have been impressed, as have other 
men, with the more than ordinary degree of intel- 
ligence as manifested in the audience. Newspaper 
men have spoken of it as well as shoe men and 
have said to me that they have never attended 
conventions where as great a degree of intelligence 




















was manifested. In that opinion I concur and it is 
because of that intelligence and that judgment that 
I know you do possess that I am willing to agree 
and say to our President that I do not believe you 
are going to fail them in this crucial moment, for 
are you not the same men who willingly, nobly and 
generously gave to every Government call? Are 


_ you not the same men who contributed so generously 


to every worthy war fund, and not until it hurt, as 
has been said, but you gave willingly and generously 
because of the great pleasure it gave to you as indi- 
viduals in the giving for the worthy cause. Believ- 
ing that that is the type of men we have in this 
organization; believing that you are sincerely in- 
terested in the future progress of the organization 
and as sane business men must know the absolute 
needs and necessities for the wake of war, I know 
that you realize that this organization must have 
funds to prosper. In the early days when this 
organization was first formed, we did make progress. 
I was in at the birth at Philadelphia and it is indeed 
pleasant to see how the organization has prospered 
since that time but greater progress could have been 
made with more funds available and it is the wish 
of our officials, and wisely put, that this organization 
of retail shoe men should be financed by the retail 
shoe men and not be dependent in any measure 
upon any allied industry. (Applause). 


Contribute Your Bit 
So I believe, Mr. President, that these men are 
willing to do their part, are willing to contribute 
their mite to encourage you and your fellow officers 
in the future; to spur you on to even greater efforts 
in our behalf so that we may prosper even more in 
the years to come, and if this organization accom- 
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plished nothing during the past year, but that Plan in Advance 


which was accomplished in Washington, that If nothing more can come out of this meeting 


work will go down in the history of the world 
as most commendable, and you and I would be 
selfish mortals indeed did we not’ appreciate, 
and keenly so, the efforts of your officers and 
directors, for it ought to be known, if it is not 
already known, that it particularly did affect 
the men carrying the highér grades of mer- 
chandise, for under Government regulations those 
men would have had to reorganize their entire 
businesses downward or go out of business entirely. 
The regulations weré modified, were considerably 
less drastic because of the keen, sound and logical 
advice of retail shoe men who were on the scene, 


today than what Mr. Ulman has promised you 
that he would do—to sit in with the officials of this 
organization, you as members to have a voice, and 
set and plan months in advance on what will be 
the styles, what will be the colors, so that every 
man can know and provide himself accordingly and 
relieve us of a chaotic condition that has existed in 
the past wherever a man was in authority unto 
himself and used good or bad judgment, as the case 
may have been, with profit or loss to follow because 
of conditions, then we have at least gained some- 
thing. Mr. Ulman’s statement to you, clear and 
concise, is convincing proof of what long has been 


- 
lOO OCC ee ee or 


understood: that the retail shoe men of the nation 
are the men who should make the styles and not 
have it thrust down their throats by any other 
allied industry. 


and thanks to them, their advice was taken in some 


ININIOIIO Ie 


good measure. 


IIIc IIe 


Make an Investment in Association Work 


In asking your support, moral and financial, to 
your organization, I do not think you have a right 
to consider it-in the form of a gift. That isn’t good 
business, gentlemen, for in giving to your very limit, 
you are simply making an investment that will re- 
turn to you in increased dividends, in a greater 
volume, in a higher gross profit, in a greater degree 
of efficiency in your respective organizations, and 
leave each and every one of you retail shoe men a 
happier and a more contented person. 

What you are asked to contribute as your annual 
mite to the support of the organization, is based 
entirely upon your annual volume of business. For 
the coming fiscal year it will be approximately 

25,000. That money, if raised, must come from 
retail shoe men. It is not going to grow on bushes 
nor is it going to drop down from high Heaven. It 
has got to come out of your pockets and out of 
mine, as we are liberally inclined and to our regard 
and liking and desire to see this organization 
make future progress. I find that there are about 
700 or 800 men who have joined this association as 
firm members out of a total registration list in the 
United States of about 30,000 retail shoe men. We 
have, therefore, in our ranks and at this meeting 
today, many men who sit here as retail shoe men 
who have, we all hope, profited by the talks that 
they have heard, who will profit because of coming 
in such close contact and communication with fel- 


low retail shoe men. It would indeed, be an expres- 
sion of selfishness on the part of those men who file of this organization are either slackers or quit- 


have so profited, were they to return to their respec- ters. I am satisfied that you are willing to go 
tive homes without signing a pledge card that will through, to go through clean and to go all 
make them duly qualified members of the organiza- the way through, and I want to prove that state- 
tion that is working for them. ment. 


Now, gentlemen, I am filled to overflowing with 
this particular subject. I could keep you here for 
the.next six hours and talk, and I have tried to say 
something interesting, but there is other business to 
follow, and while I think this subject is of vital im- 
portance to this organization and should not be 
brushed aside lightly or glanced over, yet I want to 
comply with the requirements of your officials and 
get through as rapidly as possible. 


The idea back of all this is to say these few words 
to you, only that I may refresh your memory for 
we are all apt to be a little bit absent-minded; we 
are all apt to forget what was done and look long- 
ingly only to what may be in the future, and so to 
refresh your memory, to emphasize, as it were, what 
has been said by the various speakers that have 
appeared before you at these meetings, I have spoken 
to you. I do wish that Chisholm, of Cleveland, 
could have been here and said a few words to you 
in advance of my speaking today, for Mr. Chisholm 
sat on that War Industries Board at Washington, 
heard both sides of the subject, and is in a position 
to know all about it, and every word he would have 
uttered, had he been there, would have breathed 
sincerity and given you convincing proof, and all 
that has been done for you in the past year and all 
that can be done in the future has gone to naught 
if you do not do your bit. I don’t think, Mr. 
President, that the men who compose the rank and 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting was convened at 2.40, President 
Geuting presiding. 

THE PRESIDENT—The things that we have 
to do this afternoon are first to listen to a very 
delightful treatise on “The Return of Style—Good 
Style All the While” by our friend Arthur D. Ander- 
son of the ‘“‘Boot and Shoe Recorder.” 

MR. ANDERSON—Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the convention: Little did we realize last 
January when we depicted in Chicago the progress 
of style in all ages and that war had not been a 
detriment to style, that an asset would come out 
of the war—The simplification and the beautifica- 
tion of style in footwear. 

It has been one of the marvelous developments in 
all style to see that good taste prevails today in 
America in the footwear and in all apparel. 

It would seem to be an error if at this stage of the 
game style would lose tat personality which it has 
developed and which it is showing in its progress 
day by day. There is a corrosion that comes through 
idleness in style. It is well to have the stream of 
style continue because it purifies itself and makes 
style simpler, better and in more general good taste 
for all the American public. 


“Folly of Doubt” 


The French have a very clever way of defining 
progress of style. They call it more the folly of 
doubt. They illustrate it by a circle. The arms 
are erect like this and in the first quarter the man 
says to himself, “I think I will buy some styles.” 
Then he says, “Well, perhaps the prices will go 
down.” Then he goes still further and he says, 
“Well, perhaps there will not be the demand from 
the public” and then in the last quarter of the 
circle he says—““But if I don’t buy any styles I 
won’t make any money.” 

You will notice in this arc of the circle it is the 
only time when he has released his hand from the 
pocketbook, all the rest he has tightened up and 
does not spend any money until he reaches into 
this arc. That is what the French call the folly of 
doubt or vacillation as we would call it in America. 
Style is purified by motion. The wise man measures 
the stream of style before he leaps. It would be a 
pity if he stopped to measure in the middle of his 
leap. 

The Leap After June 1 

I think this trade of ours has between now and 

an excellent opportunity to measure its 


June 1 


leap into style after that period. It would seem a 
pity if we left until June 1, the study of style and 
the simplicity of style; the study of good taste and 
took it upon the first of June when we are right in 
the middle of the leap. 


Keep Away from Freaks 


Keep the high-grade shoe styles artistic. Keep 
away from freaks. It will be a serious blunder in 
these times of high prices to introduce any practical 
jokes into the shoe manufacturing and selling such as 
were indulged in a few years ago. There is commg 
about a new sort of freedom among women in 
thought and in dress. 

I don’t believe that the new developments of 
longer skirts to the ankle is going to affect the general 
progress of style one iota. In fact it is going to 
make refinement and good taste more apparent 
than ever before. Sheer ugliness in any article 
of apparel brings carelessness of appearance and 
when people grow careless in appearance they be- 
come inclined to make any old thing suffice their 
wants. ‘ 


The Place of Good Taste in Style 


It sometimes happens that the more originality 
there is in a new style, the less of either beauty or 
practicality there is. Look to the practical first, 
then to the intrinsic beauty and good taste. If all 
is well so far, then it will not matter whether the 
style is distinctively original or is a revival of some 
former creation, coming uppermost again in one of 
the never-ending cycles of fashion. 

There is also the point on the use of all the 
materials of a craft. It is an error for any trade to 
go too much in one direction in any one given ma- 
terial. It is a sound economic fact that if the trend 
is all to one type of material, the price in that 
material will go high. If distinctiveness can be 
given to footwear in a number of materials, the 
prices kept down and better service rendered to the 
individual: who. wants good style in his or her foot- 
wear at the same time, it is for the benefit of the 
public pocketbook. Diversity in materials is the 
greatest aid to style development. 


More Styles for Men 
I look, in men’s footwear, to see a return of style. 
Men’s shoes have not been stylish shoes in the 


sense that I will illustrate. 
is true that most of us buy just the shoes that we 
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actually need, that is, speaking of men. Very few 
men buy extra pairs of shoes having a style value 
inthem. There are a lot of young men coming back 
from overseas who are going to look for style in 
their footwear. I do believe that by giving them 
variety of styles, more pairs will be sold, and 
thereby the trade itself will benefit. 

We are coming into a real period of victory foot- 
wear for sale after June 1, 1919. Let them be true 
victory shoes not restricted by regulation, but only 
restricted by good sense. Let them be shoes that 
will satisfy, please and delight the man or the 
woman who wishes to choose shoes for his: or her 
feet according to his individual good taste and 
circumstances. I think this convention would be 
remiss if at this time we didn’t give full thought to 
the highest ideals of the craft, and that is the craft 
personality that comes out in the stores in the 
shape of good styles and better service to the 
American public. I thank you. (Applause). 


Conference Committee on Style Appointed 


James P. Orr took the chair at this point. — 

THE CHAIRMAN —In the absence of Mr. 
Geuting, gentlemen, I will announce that a Con- 
ference Committee has been appointed on styles, 
to meet with the manufacturers in New York at the 
Hotel Astor on Monday, January 13, at 10.00 A. M. 
sharp. I will announce the names selected by Mr. 
Geuting, and I will also extend an invitation to any 
retailer who may be in New York at that time or 
who can find it convenient to be here to be in 
attendance. It will be, we feel, a very important 
meeting. We are trying to organize the craft to 
co-operate with the manufacturers to the end that 
we will practically control our own styles, and in 
convention assembled, or in committee assembled, 
representing our association, do what the cloak and 
suit people have done for some time, that they 
shall meet and lay down what shall be the style for 


the ensuing year. 


Keep Away From Freaks 


You all know the disaster that has attended the 
bringing in of new styles at a period after our goods 
have been bought. You have all been through that; 
freakish styles sometimes, and things we haven’t 
figured on when we placed our orders. We feel that 
is a situation we should control. We believe that 
with a proper organization working with the manu- 
facturers of shoes and leather that we can control 
that situation, and from this time forth that the 
styles when bought will be authentic styles and we 
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will not have to go in the market at a later date 
and buy them over. 


Committee on Styles 


The names of the men appointed by your Presi- 
dent are John Slater, of New York; Alfred J. 
Kohn; Harry C. McLaughlin, Percy E. Hart, 
H. B. Scates, W. W. Willson, Julius Goldberg, 
C. K. Chisholm, J. D. Kennedy, Charles Thomp- 
son and F. P. Meyer. The date of the meeting is 
Monday, January 13, at the Hotel Astor, in New 
York, and a cordial and pressing invitation is ex- 
tended to every retailer to be present if possible. 


THE CHAIRMAN —The next number on the 
program, gentlemen, is a paper to have been read 
by Mr. John S. Kent, of Boston, Mass.; President 
of the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association. I am told that Mr. Kent is not 
present. 

Address of Mr. Kent (read). 


MR. KENT’S PAPER—“I am greatly inter- 
ested in the success of your meeting as I know it 
means a great deal for the future of the shoe trade 
as a whole. May I suggest one point that could be 
given consideration which I think is worth while? 

“An unfortunate habit of the retailers is to speak 
of their profits as running from 30 per cent to 40 
per cent.. Of course, gross profits are meant, but 
in most lines of business net profits only are con- 
sidered. 


Wrong Method of Saying Profits 


The publicity that has been given statements 
that retailers are entitled to 30 to 40 per cent profit, 
has given an erroneous impression to the general 
public that profiteering exists in the retailing of 
shoes. If the truth were known that the net 
profits of retailers run from 5 to 10 per cent on 
sales, no one could claim that an excessive tax in 
the way of retailers’ profits is paid by the consumer. 
We all know that retailers have done business on 
too close a margin, and that the stability and pros- 
perity of retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
depend upon a proper recompense for the risks and 
labor of retailing. 

Let us consider profits as the money we can put 
in our pockets as a reward for doing business, and 
not as the difference between factory costs and retail 
prices from which the entire expense of the conduct 
of the business must come. I have discussed this 
matter informally with a few important members 
of your Association who agree with me that there’ 
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is something in the idea I have presented and that 
the psychological effect upon the public would be 
good. 

“IT desire to thank your association personally, 
and in the name of the National Boot & Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the active, efficient and 

, hearty co-operation that has been given in conjunc- 
tion with the manufacturers and wholesalers to do 
what is best for the trade during the trying period 
of the war. The results accomplished have justified 
the time and energy spent by the various committees 
who have so completely attended to the work. 

“With best wishes for the New Year, I remain, 
John S. Kent, president of the National Boot & 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association.”” (Applause). 


General Endorsement of Ideas: 

THE CHAIRMAN—We were in Washington this 
Summer having some strenuous times before the 
War Industries Board and Mr. Kent advanced that 
idea to the retailers. We had been talking there 
for our lives. We didn’t know what they were 
going to do to us and we tried to tell them and 
convince them that it cost us on an average 
of probably 28 per cent to do business—that we 
were not asking an exhorbitant profit. 

Mr. Kent said 30 to 40 per cent sounded appalling 
in war times to make that much money. You are 
not making it — you are figuring your gross and you 
should figure net. Very few of the retailers are 
making from 5 to 10 per cent. And if you go before 
the War Industries Board and ask for 5 or 10 per 
cent they would think it was very reasonable, and 
it would.be the same figure at which we put 30 or 
10 per cent. So we changed our system, went before 
the War Board and asked for simply a fair profit of 
5 to 10 per cent and met with a much heartier re- 
sponse 

May I hear a resolution from the floor expressing 
our thanks to Mr. Kent for this letter and our regret 
that he is not able to be present? , 

Mr. Fisher of Boston makes such a resolution, 
and it is seconded and carried. 


The Goatskin Situation 


THE CHAIRMAN—The next on the program 
is a paper by Laird Simmons. He not being present 
it will be read. 

MR. SIMMONS—“‘Speaking as a representative 
of the glazed kid industry and for that industry 
only, what are the immediate prospects for sup- 
plies and what effect will the armistice and prob- 
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able early peace have on supplies and prices—it 
would be easy to speak dogmatically, but what are 
the facts? 


You are aware that all Government restrictions 
on the importation of goatskins have been re- 
moved, as have maximum prices. 

If America weré the only buyer of raw goatskins 
instead of merely the principal one, and if the 
shipping situation were normal and America the 
only buyer of glazed kid, the answer would be easy 
—an abundant supply and falling prices—for 
America has the facilities for tanning three-quar- 
ters of the world’s production of glazed kid and 
under the normal pre-war conditions, supplied half 
of its product to the United States Shoe Manu- 
facturers and half to Foreign Markets. 


Kid Leather Is King of Style 


But the pre-war conditions have greatly changed 
during the past two years. Shoes and especially 
glazed kid shoes, in whites, blacks and colors, have 
determined whether a lady was fashionably, dressed 
or not. It is to*our mutual interest that this 
continue and if so, it establishes the fact that the 
United States will continue to want more glazed 
kid than in pre-war times. 


But this attitude is not confined to the United 
States—it prevails in much of Europe as well— 
only they have not been able to gratify their taste 
in full, owing to the various Government War 
Restrictions. 


Hence, the present scramble for raw goatskins 
throughout the world by American tanners and: 
tanners of every other tanning nation. 


The Convention wound up in a blaze of oratory 
and in a campaign for the development of Associa- 
tion fire insurance. Secretary Hagemann of the 
Insurance Bureau lead the campaign, with John J. 
Baird, Henry Hagan, W. W. Willson and a dozen 
other enthusiasts calling for sums of money. ranging 
from $1,000 to $50,000 with the result that a half 
million dollars in fire risks were raised in a half 
hour’s campaign. 

The Board of Directors after deliberating on the 
Convention City for .1920 awarded it to Boston 
and the cheering was loud and prolonged. Mil- 
waukee in true sportmanship fashion paraded and 
cheered and kept their band in lively music following 
the banner—‘Boston 1920—Milwaukee 1921.” 


Thus ended the eighth and greatest convention of 
the National. 
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Round Table Discussion---Everybody in It 


Intensive Study of Nine Leading Topics in Nine Groups---Rotation of 
Topics Gave Everybody a Chance to Talk and Listen and Take Notes 


Not a single incident of the whole notable con- 
vention gained the attention of the visiting mer- 
chants so intensely as did the round table dis- 
cussion. 

The room set apart for this session was entirely 
inadequate to accommodate the- merchants who 
were interested in the various topics under dis- 
cussion. 

This being the first time a round table discussion 
has been attempted in a National convention, the 
management did not know to what extent the 
merchants would be interested in this feature of 
the program. 


Getting Other Fellows’ Ideas 


Everybody agrees that hereafter it must be made 
a part of the regular program, many suggestions 
having been already made as to how it may be 
broadened and enlarged so that every topic on the 
program may have more consideration and so every 
merchant can get the full benefit of the other fellow’s 
experience in the topics in which he is individually 
interested. 


How ‘‘Round Table’? Works 


The plan was to place a number of chairs around 
a table on which was a sign announcing the topics 
to be discussed. The particular captain assigned 
to a given subject was first to make a short talk on 
the subject assigned to him. The topic then was 
discussed by the other merchants surrounding that 
table. At the end of ten minutes each speaker 


would move to another table taking with him the 
card announcing his subject. Here he would repeat 
his talk and start a discussion at that table. In 
this way each merchant would hear the captain, 
or leader, on every subject under discussion and so 
gain new ideas on the vital subjects directly affecting 
his business. 

The idea of having the merchants remain seated 
at some particular table and having the speakers 
rotate from one table to another worked out fine 
so far as the idea was concerned. But the time 
allotted to each speaker at each table was, in the 
opinion of most merchants, entirely too short. 
Then the time allotted to the entire proceeding was 
so short that not a single speaker was able to visit 
more than half of the tables. 

In the absence of C. H. Wolfelt, San Francisco, 
who was to discuss ““Buying in the Market vs. Buying 
at Home,” the topic was taken by H.C. McLaughlin, 
Potter Shoe Co., Cincinnati. . 


Buying in the Market vs. Buying at Home 
Under Captain H. C. McLaughlin 


Mr. McLaughlin said, ‘Fighting on your own hill 
is usually preferable to invading the other fellow’s 
territory, but it cannot always be done. In order 
to get a proper slant on styles and prices it is often 
necessary to get into the markets that produce the 
class of merchandise the buyer is interested in. 
Every shoe bought should be selected with the idea 
of having that shoe replace one that had been a good 
seller last season or to fill a gap that had developed. 
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One Merchant’s Plan of Buying 


C. E. Petot, Cleveland, Ohio, who operates twenty 
stores scattered over the Middle West, said he 
seldom bought a shoe in a factory. He visited 
various markets and the leading manufacturers in 
each market. Went to each market and each 
factory with a definite idea in mind; looked over the 
line, took descriptions of various shoes interested in, 
then went to his hotel, smoked, thought, made his 
decisions and worked out his schedule of sizes. 


Going to Market 


Some of the smaller buyers who do most of their 
buying at home said it was of great advantage to 
the buyer to get into market and see what styles 
were selling freely and make selections, either at 
home or in market while the style ideas thus gained 
were fresh in their minds. 


Cash vs Credit 
Under Captain Hollis B. Scates 


Cash vs. Credit was the topic discussed by 
Hollis B. Scates, manager of shoe department of 
Filene’s, Boston. 

Mr. Scates related the result of a new and novel 
plan recently instituted by his firm by which they 
charge a certain amount per month on every ac- 
count that is active. This policy had caused a loss 
of about two thousand credit customers but had 
gained more than an equal number of cash cus- 
tomers. He showed: what an enormous increase 
had been made in the cash business of the 
concern and was satisfied that the plan, when 
understood would be adopted by a great many other 
stores. It gives the cash customer an advantage 
rather than putting a tax on him for paying cash as 
is the case in many stores catering largely to high- 
class trade. 


Switching to Cash 


A great many merchants seemed anxious to’ find 
some method by which cash customers and credit 
customers could be put on an equitable basis, so 
neither would have the advantage over the other. 
It developed that a great number of merchants 
have, within the past two or three years switched 
from credit and cash to strictly cash and in most 
instances were well satisfied with the change. It 
was agreed that a.credit plan would bring trade to 
the store but it was not always the most profitable 
trade. That if credit was extended _a strict method 
of collections was necessary. 
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Merchandising Broken and Discontinued Lines 
Under Captain Frank P Meyer 


Frank P. Meyer, Danville, Ill., headed the dis- 
cussion on “Merchandising Broken and Discon- 
tinued Lines.” In his opinion it is necessary to 
have a special section, or space, in which all broken 
and discontinued lines are handled. They must be 
kept constantly in mind by both the management 
and salespeople. He believes in good liberal P.M.’s; 
in not waiting till shoes are out of style but “Shoot 
them while shooting is good.” Special sales are 
good things if properly conducted. It developed 
that many stores were successfully disposing of this 
class of merchandise without special sales. Or rather 
by having special-sales all the time. By bargain 
counters; by carefully watching stock and putting 
special prices and P.M.’s on every line not moving 
freely. 


Normal Profit and Proper Items to Include 
in Overhead 


Under Captain A. H. Geuting 


One of the most interesting discussions was that 
led by A. H. Geuting, secretary-treasurer N.S. R. A. 
on “‘Normal Profit and Proper Items to Include in 
Overhead.” He explained that the profit in which 
the merchant was most vitally interested is the 
“Net Profit”—the actual amount to his credit in 
the bank when the year’s business is wound up. 
Many merchants fail to realize adequate net profit 
because they do not include in overhead all the 
items that properly belong there; and consequently 
do not provide for enough gross profit. Many 
merchants fail to allow themselves adequate salary 
or compensation. The average should pay mer- 
chants five per cent of gross sales; in the larger stores 
this percentage can be lowered. If a merchant owns 
his own building he should charge up rent equal to 
what he would have to pay for it if he were renting 
it. 


How to Rapidly Figure Price 


All profits should be based on selling price. As 
a general rule suggested this plan of mark-up. 
Write down cost of shoe; add one cipher to right- 
hand, then divide by six; the result will be the selling 
price. He qualified this by saying that all lines in 
the store could be merchandised on the same baris— 
the cost of selling women’s high top, high-grade 
shoes, for instance, being more than the cost of 
selling men’s work shoes since, on the average, it 
took more time in proportion to amount of the sale. 
He pointed out that the merchant should make his 
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real profit on the lines where the bulk of his business 
is done. It would be better, for instance to pay 
$12 for a women’s fancy colored shoe and sell it for 
$14, if a merchant sold only an occasional pair of 
this class of shoes,than to mark them $18, than to 
pay $6 for a boot and sell it for $8 if the bulk 
of his business was on the latter grade of mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. Geuting explained in detail as to how results 
in selling costs might be obtained. Until accurate 
selling costs were known it is impossible to figure 
a normal rate of profit. 

As a general rule it might be safe to figure thirty 
percent of selling price for expense and allow dis- 
counts to take care of leakage. 


Store Records 
Under Captain Benj. Jacobsen 


“Store Records,” led by Ben Jacobsen of McEI- 
wain, Morse & Rogers, New York, was given as 
much interest as any other topic on the program. 
Not a merchant, apparently, but what is interested 
in doing business in a more scientific way. Every 
man around the various tables visited by Mr. 
Jacobsen had questions to ask on some phase or 
other of accounting systems. Mr. Jacobsen ex- 
plained the systems he has worked out in stock 
accounting, cost accounting and other store methods. 
He made it clear that frequent turnover was the 
one thing absolutely necessary in order to maintain 
a healthy. condition in the retail merchandising 
business. He gave figures and cited incidences 
showing what each item of expense should be to 
maintain a happy equilibrium and a stable condi- 


tion. 


Making Clerks Responsible Partners 


Selling expense, that is the amount going direct 
to the sales person should not, under present condi- 
tions exceed seven per cent and under normal condi- 
tions should be much less. 

He suggested the best way to keep competent 
help is to make them partners of the business. Pay 
them salaries of fixed amount and in addition to 
this a bonus; the bonus to be a percentage of their 
salaries equal to the percentage of net profit realized 
on the business. If, for instance, the net profit on 
the business is ten per cent, pay each employee a 
bonus of ten per cent of his salary. This, figured 
out is not a whole lot in dollars and cents to the 
merchant, bu{ means a lot to the employee and 
keeps him satisfied. 
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Growth of Repair Department—How to 
Organize It 


Under Captain J. J. Baird 


“Growth of the Repair Department—How to 
Organize It,” was handled in a masterly way by 
J. J. Baird, A. E. Pitts Shoe House, Columbus, 
Ohio. The repair department of the A. E. Pitts 
store is so acurately managed that the cost of every 
major operation, such as whole soles, half soles, 
heels, etc., is figured and tabulated. 


work is done and good prices are obtained without 
any trouble. The theory of Mr. Baird is to render 
service, to please the customer and make a profit 
accordingly. 

It developed among the merchants who entered into 
the discussion that many of them thought it best 
to maintain repair departments for the sole pur- 
pose of attracting people to the store and not use it 
as a profit-maker in itself. 


Advertising the Right Way 
Under Captain James P. Orr 


James P. Orr, Potter Shoe Co., Cincinnati, was 
leader in the discussion ‘‘Advertising—The Right 
Way.” 

The whole theory as Mr. Orr sees it is to be truth- 
ful, frank and plain in all newspaper and other 
printed advertisments. Take the public in to your 
confidence and talk to them through the printed 
page just as you would were you face to face with 
them. 

Bill boards and other outside advertising can be 
made to pay if legitimately used. But an old, faded, 
rusty looking sign is the worst come-back a firm can 
have. It is very apt to-create the impression that 
the store is conducted in the same manner. 

Many other forms of advertising may be used, 
but don’t forget the old adage, ‘A satisfied customer 
is the best advertisement.” 

Just what the advertising appropriation should 
be is a question that each merchant must settle 
for himself. There is no fixed rule that can apply 
in every case. It is safe to allow one to two per cent 
of gross sales, but a merchant should not expect 
results simply by spending the money. Unless 
advertising inspires confidence in the store it is 
money worse than wasted as it is apt to drive trade 
away rather than attract it. 


The exact 
.profits are therefore easily determined. High-class 
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The Help Problem 
Under Captain Otto Hassel 


“The Help Problem: (a) Training Clerks; (b) 
Compensation; (c) Is the P. M.System a Good One?”’ 
was to have been discussed by Otto Hassel, Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Hassel was busy with the nominations 
committee, of which he was chairman,so we print 
here the talk he had prepared for the ‘occasion. 

“One is safe, however, in stating without qualifi- 
cations that there are two great essential virtues 
that all help must have. They can possess these 
the moment they enter your employ. By your 
recognition of these qualities in a new employee, 
your personal training of the employee is.secondary. 
They will acquire all the essentials of a good sales- 
man, which are well known to us as courtesy, stock 
knowledge, ability to properly fit shoes, etc. 

“These two essentials are Honesty and Ambition. 


The Bulwarks of Your Business 


“Your main duty in their training, it appears to 
me, is to see that they have proper environment 
and stimulation. Include under environment the 
quality of merchandise you offer the public and 
your policy laid down for its disposition to ‘the 
public, as well as working conditions. Let them 
know by your policy that the naked reality is pref- 
erable to the most dignified appearing camouflage. 
The bulwarks of any business are its employees. 
Gentlemen, your second largest investment is in 
your help—second only to your patrons. Lack of 
stimulation and no future have deteriorated races, 
so the greatest stimulation (proper compensa- 
tion) should be applied with greatest care to your 
bulwarks. 


How Compensation Is Adjusted 


“The compensation of help can only be treated 
in a general way. All stores are not in the same 
class in this respect. Trade dictates the kind of 
service which you will be required to give; a low- 
priced store and a high-grade store cannot always 
adopt the same method of payment. Compensa- 
tion of clerks, however, can be divided into a few 
methods which will practically cover all instances. 

“The majority of clerks throughout the United 
States are probably paid a straight salary; others 
are paid a straight commission, a drawing salary 
and commission, or a salary and P. M.’s. It 
always seemed to me that there really are only 
two divisions; those which receive a straight salary 
and those which receive some additional compensa- 
tion to stimulate their activities. 


The Straight Commission Basis 


“If one takes the percentage of gross receipts 
which he pays as a straight salary for sales people, 
he can easily reduce his.selling cost if he changes 
from a straight salary basis to a straight commis- 
sion basis. I doubt if anybody will dispute this 
fact. A high salary does not make a good salesman. 
It will not sell undesirable goods; it will not get 
the maximum amount of energy out of a salesman. 
No matter what a man’s salary is, if he is changed 
to a commission basis, or is given additional indue- 
ment in the way of salary, he can and will increase 
the amount of sales and increase it in the direction 
which you wish him to go. It is simply a matter 
of applying the percentage, the commission, or the 
P. M. as you see fit to have it applied. -The extra 
salary will bring the desired results as far as ad- 
ditional sales is concerned. 


Some Good in ‘**P. M.’s”’ 


“There are many, many objections which we all 
know to the payment of P. M.’s, or extra commis- 
sion, but my personal experience has been that the 
good very materially outweighs the objection. It 
is worth most any effort to know that your stock 
is worth one hundred cents on the dollar. It must 
be remembered that shoes which are obviously 
wrong should not be offered for sale to the public. 
Shoes on which a P.M. or extra commission is 
placed must be worth the asking price just the 
same as the new stock just put on the shelf, and in 
determining this price, all the disadvantages of the 
shoe should be considered. The shoe, whether 
regular stock or discontinued, must be up to your 
standard in price and quality, and it is almost safe 
to say that after the customer has received the 
shoes, the quality alone remains in his mind. 

“T am a firm believer in that policy which will 
properly stimulate, year in and year out, the efforts 
of the sales force. A store full of good, aggressive, 
enthusiastic salesmen always proves frequent 
‘turns,’ full cash drawers and contentment. Lazy 
salesmen lounging around a store are the first signs 
ot dry rot in any institution.” 


How to Determine Style and How to Buy 
Women’s Shoes 


Julius Goldberg, O'Connor & Goldberg, Chicago, 
leader of the topic, ““How to Determine Styles and 
How to Buy Women’s Shoes,” moved his table out 
into the main convention hall on account of the 
crowded condition of the room assigned for the 
Here he addressed an 


round table discussion. 
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overflow meeting about as large as that taking part 
in the main discussions. At the close of the ses- 
sion he came back to the round table room and 
repeated his talk to the merchants in that group. 
In his opinion a merchant could determine in ad- 
vance styles on which it is safe to buy, about 
twenty-five per cent of his season’s anticipated sales. 
This buying to be on certain things that are safe 
and sure. The balance of buying should be done as 
the season advances and prevailing styles of women’s 
clothes are determined. The length of skirts, type 
of costume and colors likely to be most popular 
should be determining factors. At present women 
are wearing skirts longer, and indications are that 
next Fall’s styles will follow this trend; consequently 
there will be a big demand for Louis heels and long 
vamps. This,in Mr. Goldberg’s opinion, will not 
affect the heights of the tops of women’s boots. 


In other words boot tops will no doubt be not less 
than eight and one-half inches. 


The Shades of Leather 


He pointed out that the retail merchants of the 
country should be the ones to determine the shades 
of leather that should prevail. In his opinion for 
the coming Fall season such shades as ivory, light 
faded out gray and delicate blues should not be 
encouraged. The colors could well be confined to 
two shades of brown, two shades of gray, and some- 
thing to take the place of field mouse—something on 
the order of a Beaver brown. 

A multiplicity of models, lasts and freakish ideas 
should be discouraged. Eliminate the development 
of new styles every twenty-four hours. 

Believed it good policy to buy more often and 
less quantity at a time in better runs of sizes. 


Entertainment for the Ladies in St. Louis 


A Continuous Round of Activity of Interest to the Ladies of the 
Convention 


One hundred and fifty wives of the members of 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Association accom- 
panied their husbands to St. Louis, that they might 
be enlightened on subjects of vital importance to be 
discussed at 1.» Convention. 

When reaciun the city they were met by a com- 
mittee of St. Loms » omen, who had been preparing 
a feast of good things for them. 

The chairman of this committee was Mrs. J. J. 
Sensenbrenner, who with her husband spent all 
their time in the Statler looking after the comfort 
of their guests. She was ably assisted by Mrs. A. E. 
Ebbs, Mrs. C. Reader, Mrs. H:. O. Wayne, Miss 
Anita Moore, Mrs. H. Feideler, and Mrs. J. Hutch- 


eson, all giving their time to carrying out the follow- 


ing excellent program: 

Monday, A. M. Registration and get acquainted 
meeting. 

At 12.30, luncheon at the Century Boat Club. 
The ladies were taken on a drive to the Club House 
on the bank of the Mississippi, where a luncheon 
was ready for them. Each lady was presented with 
a silver vanity case by the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Company, and a leather shopping pad by the 
makers of Maxine shoes. The party were then 
given a ride and returned to the Hotel Statler, 
where they were conducted through the interesting 
exhibits. 

At 8.00 a theater party was given to see Ray- 


mond Hitchcock in ‘“‘Hitchy Koo,” after which 
supper was served in the Statler dining room. 

Tuesday morning, all who cared to were taken to 
see the ‘‘Making of a Shoe,” then on a shopping 
tour. 

Tuesday afternoon, a card party was given at the 
City Club Rooms. Beautiful prizes were awarded 
to the winner at each table, sixteen tables being 
used. Delicious fruit cocktail and mints were 
served. . 
A Real Banquet Too 

At 7.00 Tuesday afternoon came the banquet at 
the Planters Hotel; which was the real feast. A six- 
course menu was served, after which Mrs. Sensen- 
brenner pleasantly introduced Miss Anita Moore, 
as toastmaster. Miss Moore wittily introduced her 
speakers by poems, using as the principal words 
the different parts of a shoe. As she said the ladies 
were not to be outdone by the men, and we are all 
here in the interest of the betterment of the Shoe 
trade. The first speaker was Festus J. Wade, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis. 
His talk was on the reconstruction period. He pre- 
sented many tributes to the women during the period 
just past, and much good advice to be carried out 
in the coming period, that the wives, mothers, and 
sweethearts might do their part in placing condi- 
tions as they- were before the war. 

Another talk much enjoyed by all, was given by 
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Mrs. Meachem, a St. Louis woman who has given 
her sons to the war and all her time to war work in 
the past year. She has been all over the State talk- 
ing to those who needed enlightenment, oftentimes 
endangering her life in pro-German communities. 
Mr. Delaney, who has been the right-hand man 
of the committee, paid a high compliment to 
womanhood and the visiting ladies in a few well 
chosen words. Beautiful solos were sung by Miss 
Tremaine, who is one of the leading lyric sopranos 
of St. Louis. Several pleasing pianologues were 
given by Miss Marion Reed, daughter of Senator 


_ Reed and were much enjoyed. 





Sterling silver bud vases engraved N.S. R.A., were 
presented each lady present as a souvenir of a de- 
lightful time spent in St. Louis. Before adjourning 
a rising vote of thanks was ‘given the St. Louis 
women by the visitors, for their royal entertain- 
ment. 

The taxis then carried the company to Hotel 
Statler, where the men awaited them for the Grand 
Ball, held in the Ball Room from 11.00 P. M.: to 
3.00 A. M. 

Wednesday morning the ladies were given an 
automobile ride and shown many places of interest 
in the city. 


System in Retailing Merchandising 
Know What Sales You Have Made Each Day and the Profit They Give 


By JOHN SLATER of New York 


have not considered that system is at all 

necessary as it is apt, in its incorporation, to 
be costly. Knowing well the limitation of their 
own business and keeping in close touch themselves, 
with all the different phases of the daily routine it 
did not appeal to the retailer to make it easier for 
himself. Those in charge of the system learn as 
much about the business as the proprietor himself, 
and most men have not desired to so place their 
business in the hands of others. In the larger bus- 
iness this must be done. It is physically impossible 
to keep in touch with all phases of this intricate 
business, and work out a satisfactory ending with 
the year’s accounts without the knowledge of all 
the costs of the different departments. Large 
department stores have worked this to a successful 
issue: and knowledge of costs of each and every 
department is vitally necessary to them in their 
final analysis. Chain stores, because of their capital 
investment, can afford to employ the most efficient 
executives even though their salaries are high. 
Thus chain stores are likely to have better systematic 
methods than the ordinary individually owned 
stores. 


Mise proprietors in the Retail Shoe business 


System Has Its Advantages 

Expert attention is given to such problems as 
hiring and training employees, elimination of leaks 
and wastes and store service. In other words the 
chain store becomes a machine of system and the 
individually owned store, without system, is at a 
great disadvantage even though it possesses natural 
advantages over the chain. 


How many retailers can tell you just what business 
each department in his store has done the day 


. before. How many can tell you just the status of 


their business weekly or even monthly, but wait 
until the yearly stock-taking to find if they have 
made money or lost it. How many men can tell 
you the cost of shipping, office selling costs, etc. Yet 
we all know that we should be familiar in these days 
of high cost, of doing business with the minutest de- 
tail, so that a saving can be made when one branch 
of the business is costing more than its proportionate 
percentage. So even in those stores where the re- 
tailer has not considered system, because he feels 
that he has so close a touch on his own business, 
that it is not necessary, will find if his business grows 
in the proportion it should that a definite knowledge 
of detail will assisc in its growth more than anything 
else. . 


System Not a Taskmaster 


A retailer may get too deeply into system, and 
have so much that it is a bore and a drag on his bus- 
iness. Customers do not like too much red tape, 
and our main idea should be always to note and 
watch the difference between AN ABSOLUTE 
CHECK WITHOUT BEING AN ABSOLUTE 
ANNOYANCE. Proprietors must keep their goods 
before the public. Get into the glare of favorable 
publicity. The merits of your stock must be made 
known. Center your customer’s choice on what you 
have to offer. MAKE YOUR ABILITY YOUR 
COMMODITY and make your SERVICE SIMPLE 
AND WELL KNOWN. Your first aim in business 
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Should be to sell satisfaction and system should be 
used to make that satisfaction selling a great success. 


A Basis of Credit 


The first elements of business must be to establish 
a credit. No concern has enough money to escape 
consideration of this question: Too much money 
ina business means little or no profit from the invest- 
ment. Too much credit is unheard of, except where 
the privilege is wrongly used, and then credit is soon 
lost altogether. Spare no pains to prove your sta- 
bility.to your creditors. Use, diplomacy. Use 
every honorable method within your reach to deserve 
that credit to which you are entitled. Do business 
in a progressive manner, but primarily show your 
creditors that you have that system which keeps you 
in close acquaintance or relationship to all parts of 
that business. To emphasize this go to your bank. 
Ask for the accommodation you deserve or need. 
The man who shows a systematic sheet will not have 
to wait long for the banker’s answer, and the man 
without system is likely to be refused credit. 


A Definite Ambition 

One of the most important objects a first rate cost 
system accomplishes is finding goals towards which 
the various departments can strive. It is always 
half the game to be fighting for. a definite end, and 
this is true of business, as well as of the rest of life. 
But the goals—or standards must be just, and neith- 
er too far away nor too easy of attainment for if they 
are not just, there will not be sufficient urge to strive 
for them. 

The task of assembling your particular kit of cost- 
keeping tools properly rests with your adaptability 


guided by a study of the subject, and acareful analy- 
sis of your business. One tool at work is worth a 
thousand idle ones. 

The United States was subject to.serious revolu- 
tions in its monetary affairs causing panics. This 
condition was brought about by the lack of system- 
atic control of the monetary situation. If the 
Federal Reserve Bank had not become an estab- 
lished fact, it is doubtful if we would be in the sound 
financial status that we are today. 


‘Be Prepared’? Makes Success 


Success can only be obtained through systematic 
methods, and through preparation. The necessity 
for its application is evident whereever results are 
to be obtained, without waste of energy, by the 
shortest route and with the least expenditure of ma- 
terial and financial power. Eyes wide open to the 
situation, and a hand intent on the goal are essen- 
tials of success. Far-sightedness and care form its 
foundations. The more carefully these essentials 
are: cultivated the firmer becomes the foundation 
and more profitable the whole enterprise. 

Thoroughness, simplicity, comparability, imagina- 
tion, sane accuracy, standards and co-operation are 
the seven factors that count most in a cost of system. 
There are three other influences that practically 
amount to determining factors: arrangement, fre- 
quency and sense of direction. 

So in summing up we find that successful retailers 
must have system to merchandise their goods. 
Service, credit and all the essentials of business, 


. depend on system and to apply it in one department 


and not in the other will produce a chaotic condition 
likely to break down your whole construction. 


Business Methods Are Improving 


The Modern Worker Is a Record Keeper and Maker if He 
Would Succeed in Business 


By BENJAMIN JACOBSON, New York 


these conventions, are of the better class mer- 
‘chants—perhaps not all millionaires, but mer- 
chants who know the necessity of proper store- 
keeping. You come here to exchange ideas and 
learn how to improve your business methods if 
possible. 
The topic assigned me is really for the benefit of 
the man who still tries to conduct a store on ancient 
methods, and doesn’t even know that these conven- 


ik has been found that most of you who attend 








tions are held for his benefit. When you get home 
and meet one of those “‘would-be’’ merchants who 
takes no interest in modern business, tell him some 
of the things you have learned here. Do not con- 
demn him—pity him! 

The storekeeper who conducts a store without 
records is blind to modern possibilities. Every 
time. you open the eyes of one of those fellows by 
showing him the right way to do business, you not 
only help him, but yourself. Don’t say—as some 
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do—that you do not recognize competition. The 
telephone, the street car and the mail service makes 
competition very easy, and if ever you get one of 
those fellows along side of your store, who does not 
know the cost of doing business, you will soon know 
that he is there all right—even though his business 
life may be a short one. 


Why Credit to Blind Workers 


It is sometimes surprising that manufacturers and 
wholesalers extend credit to some of those blind 
merchants who run stores on guesswork, when mer- 
cantile agencies tell us that more than 75 per cent 
of the business mortality of the country is among 
dealers who keep no records of their business. The 
few who accidently succeed in their blind way are 
the ones who lure others to their financial ruin by 
giving them the wrong advice on how to run a 
store. 

I met two retailers from the coal mining region 
of Pennsylvania. The one who had good figures of 
his business told how the war brought him increased 
prosperity, that the miners were getting big wages 
and spending it freely—that his store rent is cheap, 
and inasmuch as there was no manufacturing in his 
town, he was able to get reliable women clerks at 
nominal salaries—that, his total overhead expense is 
only about 16 per cent and his gross profit about 
35 per cent, which of course put him on easy street. 
To sort of verify his story he asked his friend, who 
is in business in a nearby town, whether he found 


the same condition, to which his friend replied- | 


“TI don’t keep such fine figures, all I know is that 
I can pay my bills better than I used to.” The 
fellow who does keep records was rather surprised 
at the answer and said, “‘Joe, you remind me of the 
old colored man during the slavery days, who was 
asked how old he was, and he replied, ‘I don’t 
know, but I must be all right yet or my master 
wouldn’t keep me.’ I1°am surprised your store 
keeps you.” Yet the fellow who had no records of 
his business told how he helped another man open 


a store. 
Slaves to Business Are Many 


There are many such slaves in their business 
just because they have not the necessary records 
which would show them how to be masters of their 
business. The old slipshod methods may have 
been excusable years ago when bookkeeping was 
considered a complicated art and the average dealer 
could not afford the service of a bookkeeper, but 
now that bookkeeping has been reduced to simple 
records, which anyone can keep and understand, 
the dealer who still conducts his business without 


records of purchases, sales, gross and net profits, 
has no business to stay in business. 


Business records are even more important to the © 


small dealer with moderate means than to his 
larger competitor. The increased stocks with in- 
creased expense and decreased profits are sometimes 
enough to break one of those smaller dealers before 
he knows it. 


An Actual Case 


I saw the inventory sheets of an average size store, 
where no records are kept excepting that the owner 
takes inventory once a year (and that by the way 
is more than a great many do). This dealer’s in- 
ventory of 1917 showed a handsome profit, while 
his 1918 inventory showed an actual loss on an 
equal volume of business. After some study of the 
crude figures, we found that his gross profit of 1917 
was about 6 per cent larger than in 1918. This is 
accounted for by the fact that he sold his early pur- 
chased stock on replacement basis, while in 1918 
most of the sales were made on normal profits, yet 
the store expense and personal living was larger 
than in 1917. If this man had figures showing the 
condition of his business at least once a month to 
go by, he would not have shown a loss, for he could 
either have increased the profit or decreased the 
expense, or perhaps spent some of the wasted money 
for advertising and store improvements, which 
would have increased the business thereby reduc- 
ing the percentage of expense. 

Business efficiency, or the art of conducting busi- 
ness for profit without showing the greediness for it, 
is certainly worth studying. The only method of 
learning one’s business is through analyzing the 
records of the business. In no other way can the 
merchant merchandise and finance the business with 
safety. Every now and then we see a good paying 
store or department ruined, or a poor paying one 
made to pay by a change of ownership or manage- 
ment—all due to the fact that one man runs his 
business on guess work and another by comparison 
figures. 


The side-lights, special incidents, cheers, 
displays and graphic features of the Con- 
vention are not included in this issue—in the 
belief that every merchant present will not 
forget them, every merchant absent cannot 
picture them mentally and all the trade is 
more interested in the complete report— 
here given—from which he can glean inspira- 


tion for the future conduct of his business. 
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: J. P. BYRNE 
President National Shoe Travelers’ Association 


National Shoe Travelers’ 
Seventh Annual Convention at Chicago 


T's most successful convention of the National Shoe 


Travelers’ Association was held at Congress Hotel, 

Chicago, Illinois, January 3 and 4, the attendance 
being large and especially enthusiastic, despite the fact that 
the days were the coldest on record so far this year in the 
Windy City. Every local association was represented, ex- 
cepting Salt Lake City. The number of delegates to which 
each local association was entitled became a question on 
account of the status of the men who had given up their 
traveling positions to enter the service of the United States 
Government during the war. A resolution which was pre- 
viously adopted by the National Association, continued these 
men in good standing with their local association without 
payment of dues. It was ruled, therefore, that these men 
were entitled to be counted as members in making up the ac- 
credited number of delegates to which each local was entitled. 


Welcomed by President King 


The address of welcome by Frank B. King, president of 
the Chicago Shoe Travelers’ Association, brought forth 
rounds of applause, especially when he announced that the 
Chicago Association had almost doubled its membership 
during the past year. Each of the 194 members of the 
Chicago Association, so Mr. King said, joined him in bidding 
a royal welcome and extending the hearty good fellowship to 
visiting delegates. In a few brief words he told the mean- 
ing of the National Shoe Travelers’ Association to every one of 
its members, briefly stating that its object was the better- 
ment of conditions of the shoe travelers socially, morally 
and financially; that the association always had in mind the 
member without a position as well as the factory or whole- 
saler who is in need of the services of a road representative. 


Boston Sent the Largest Delegation 


The. report of the credentials committee shows a. total of 
209 accredited delegates at the present convention. Of 


these Boston is the largest with a total membership of 286. 
Next is New York, 211, Chicago being a close third, having 
to its credit 194 members. 


President Benedict’s Address 


In making his annual report President Arthur I. Benedict 
of New York said that a year ago when he was elected presi- 
dent that he had accepted the honor proudly, although with 
fear and trembling, wondering how he would get through 
the year with the numerous duties that would be thrust upon 
him, but by the co-operation of the various officials he had 
found the work very pleasant and that many things have 
been accomplished looking toward the betterment of the con- 
dition of the shoe traveler, that these various activities 
would be brought forth in the reports of other officials who 
were to follow him. That industry and prosperity were the 
same thing, that successful salesmanship depended primarily 
on three things: first, faith in the product to be sold: second, 
intellect of the salesman, and third, Work spelled with a capi- 
tal W. That it was necessary therefore, that the association 
outline a policy of education for the betterment of their 
membership. 


Secretary Stanton’s Remarks 


Fred Stanton, National Secretary brought to the atten- 
tion of the association the fact that the time was close ap- 
proaching for the joint meeting of representatives of tan- 
ners, shoe manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and ‘traveling 
men at Hotel Astor, New York City; that heretofore in those 
meetings the shoe travelers had set back as guests rather 
than as delegates and had little to say in the proceedings or 
shaping the course of future events; that this year matters 
of more than usual importance, would be taken up,’and.that 
the representatives of the shoe travelers:'should: in' ‘advance 
outline a policy and a plan to put through such matters as 
touched their vital interest. One ‘matter that should be 

‘ P-exld do were sed ad’! 
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W. M. OAKMAN 
Vice-President National Shoe Travelers’ Association 


taken up especially, was the immense quantity of Army 
shoes now in the hands of the United States Government, 
and the disposition of these in a way that would not cause 
them to be thrown on the market at ridiculously low prices, 
this being a matter that vitally affected every member of 
the National Shoe Travelers’ Association. 


The Association’s Practical Good Work 


A canvass of the reports of the various local associations 
developed the fact'that the National Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation has 108 names on the roll of honor. Through the 
activities of the association a great many men have been 
placed in traveling positions, and many letters have been 
received from factories thanking the association for the in- 
terest displayed in their behalf. Disputed claims amount- 
ing to $3,892.30 have been collected for members of the 
association. A great deal of this money came from hotels, 
railroad companies and transfer companies. Although a 
great many men have been in service, traveling seasons 
have been short, many factories having decreased the number 
of traveling men, and yet with all this the growth of the 
association has been very gratifying. 


Educational Committee 


Vice-President J. P. Byrne, chairman of the Educational 
Committee, reported that only a few of the local associations 
had shown any great interest in the educational campaign 
outlined by the National Association,- but the ones who 
have taken it up had been greatly benefited thereby. Such 
topics as trade acceptances, shoe analysis, salesmanship 
topics, and several others have been taken up and discussed 
greatly to the benefit of the participating members. 


Legislative Committee 


The chairman of the Legislative Committee'reports that 
within the past year six states have passed absentee voting 
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FRED W. STANTON 
Secretary National Shoe Travelers’ Association 


laws, these states being Illinois, Texas, Georgia, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Rhode Island. In every one of these in- 
stances this committee has been an influential factor, and 
that the matter is being actively pushed in several other 
states and will come up for action in the forthcoming legis- 
lative sessions. 


The Hard Worked Resolutions Committee 


Perhaps the most important committee was that on resolu- 
tions of which R. B. Collier is chairman and B. M. McWhir- 
ter, secretary, and one man representing each of the local 
associations as follows: 

Baltimore Association, F. W. Stanton; Boston Shoe Asso- 
ciation and Boston Shoe Travelers’, John J. Whalen; Chicago 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Jos. Kalisky; Columbus Shoe 
Travelers’ Association; R. B. Collier; Cincinnati Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, S. S. Fechheimer; Indiana Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, C. S. Slipher; Michigan Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association, not represented; New, York Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, J. D. Baxter; Philadelphia Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, Wm. F. Schell; Rochester Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, J. J. Byrne; Pacific Coast Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
Harry Schwitzer; Southern Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
Guy P. Moses; Southwestern Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
B. McWhirter; Central (Kansas City) Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation, not represented; Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, Geo. J. Nichols; Cleveland Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation, E. F. Buger; Pittsburgh Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
Chas. Auer; Iowa Shoe Travelers’ Association, J. E. Wm. 
Prescott; St. Louis Shoe Travelers’ Association, C. C. Cayce. 


SATURDAY’S BUSY SESSIONS 
Much Business Crowded into the Available Time 
Saturday’s session opened at 10.30 A. M. with President 


Benedict in the chair. He called upon Treasurer Dave Davis, 
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who asked for the reconsideration of the question of raising 
the annual dues. W. M. Oakman of Boston, moved that .a 
committee of three be appointed to confer with Mr. Davis 
as to whether the subject should be opened for reconsidera- 
tion, and the chairman appointing Messrs. Schaub, Williams 
and McCumber for that committee, they retired to report 
for the afternoon session. : é 


Publicity Committee 


The first item to be acted upon was that a National Pub- 
licity Committee be created to supply all news for the press, 
and that more attention should be paid to giving proper 
publicity to the doings of the association. 

President Benedict appointed on this committee, F. B. 
King of the Chicago Association; George Nichols of the 
Northwestern Association, and J. J. Kaltenbrun of the 
Ohio Association. 

It was recommended to the State and Local Associations 
that each appoint a Publicity Committee to co-operate with 
the above-mentioned committee, and that the National Sec- 
retary be instructed to notify the State and Local Associa- 
tions of the appointment of this Publicity Committee, and 
that they be urged to co-operate. 


Delinquent Members to Surrender Badges 


A resolution was proposed that the delinquent members of 
the association be requested to return to the association their 
emblems’ of membership. 


- Higher Commissions 


A resolution was passed urging the National Association 
to keep up its fight for higher compensation of salesmen in 
commissions from the shoe manufacturers. 


Passenger and Excess Baggage Rates 


A resolution was offered that the National Shoe. Travelers’ 
Association appoint a committee to confer with the National 
Shoe Wholesalers’. Association and with boot and shoe manu- 
facturers generally, regarding railway rates, both passenger 
and baggage. This resolution was referred to the Transpor- 
tation Committee. 


An Additional Vice-President 


It was resolved that the National Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion establish a new office, that of second vice-president. 
This was referred to the Committee on By-Laws and Con- 


stitution. 
Shoe Style Committee 


A resolution was presented that a shoe style committee 
be appointed to work with similar committees of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, and the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association. This committee to consist of four, 
one covering shoes for men, one for women, one for misses 
and children, and a fourth for boys and youths. 


To Obtain Situations for Members 


The resolution of the Northwestern Association, that the 
national secretary solicit information from manufacturers 
and jobbers, relative to positions available for salesmen 
and to assist in filling them was urged hy the committee 
to be withdrawn and one substituted that the National 
secretary establish a bureau to furnish to shoe manufacturers 
a complete record on any salesman as to his qualifications 
and experience in order that prospective employers should 
be thoroughly informed as to such salesman’s ability. 

The Rochester Association offered a resolution urging 
the National Association to use its utmost efforts to assist 
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in securing new positions for all shoe salesmen who may be 
discharged from their Army duties. This resolution, the 
committee recommended to be tabled for deferred action, 
but on the motion of Mr. McWhirter that the resolution 
be adopted by the convention, a vote was taken and it was 
so adopted. 


DAVE DAVIS 
Treasurer National Shoe Travelers’ Association 


Against the Luxury Tax 


A resolution presented by the Rochester Association urged 
against the luxury tax on shoes as unjust and proposed that 
the resolution to that effect be sent to the press, to the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Convention at St. Louis, to the 


- National Shoe Wholesalers’ meeting at Boston and to 


Congress. This resolution was enthusiastically approved 
of and adopted. 


Short Skirts Approved 


The resolution that the Association approve of the present 
style of short skirts was referred to the Styles Committee. 
The plan of forming a league of nations was favored. 

A resolution was presented by the Indiana Association 
that government ownership be discontinued, that public 
utilities be restored. This resolution was adopted and orders 
were given that copies of this resolution be sent to Wash- 
ington, to the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
and also copies be furnished the press. 


Government Contracts 


The resolution that government contracts be settled fairly 
was offered. After being considered by the committee, it 
was recommended that it be withdrawn and it was there- 
fore tabled. 

Merchant Marine 


The Rochester Association recommended a_ resolution 


that the government foster and build up a Merchant Marine, 
even at a loss if necessary. This was moved and adopted. 


No More Government, Control of Materials 


The Rochester Association recommended that control 
of materials should be placed in the hands of various in- 
dustries instead of being controlled by the government. 
This was withdrawn. 
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Import Tax on Shoes Considered 


A resolution that a tax be placed on shoes, called to protect 
American labor, was also withdrawn. 


Universal Mileage Rates Reduced 


A resolution that the government issue universal inter- 
changeable mileage tickets, 2144 cents per mile, was favored 


ARTHUR I. BENEDICT 
Honorary President National Shoe Travelers’ Association 


by the Association and that every means be used to secure 
such reduction and also rate on excess baggage. This met 
with enthusiastic approval by the Association. 


Unwise Advertising Decried 


A resolution decrying the propaganda and advertisements 
of those urging merchants to unload their stocks at lower 
prices was carried. ‘ 


Removal of Embargoes 


A resolution that embargoes on exports be removed as 
fast as possible and that cheap facilities be increased was 
sustained. 

Helping Brother Salesmen 


A resolution of the National Association that each member 
in recommending salesmen for positions favor their brother 
members of the association was withdrawn. 


Untrue Public Information to Be Refuted 


Resolved, that information appearing in public press 
giving false ideas as to shoe prices, etc., be offset by the 
publicity Committee of the National Manufacturers’, 
Retailers’, Wholesalers’ and Travelers’ Associations. This 
was moved to be referred by the Publicity Committee. 


Red Flag Display Tabooed 
A resolution that Congress be petitioned to pass a law 
making it treasonable to display a red flag was adopted. 
Returning from Oversea Service 


A resolution that the magazine of the N. S. T. A. in its 
next issue publish the names of men returning from national 
‘service was withdrawn because this was now being done 
by the Publication Committee. 
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Helping Patriotic Brother Members’ Families 


A resolution was adopted that the National secretary 
request secretaries of each local association to render assist- 
ance where needed to families of shoe travelers in distress, 
or in the service, and if local association cannot do so, that 
the National Association should help directly such families. 


Trunks as Advertisements 


The .resolution was adopted that each member should 
have his name and that of the firm he represents on all his 
baggage in order to secure quick recognition and to prevent 


loss. 
Appreciative Words 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions closed by 
Mr. Collier of Columbus praising President Benedict, thank- 
ing the Chicago Association for its hospitality and the 
trade press for its assistance in making the convention a 
success. 

A resolution was then passed with a rising vote thanking 
the Chicago Association for its hospitality. 


In Memorium 


After passing a memorial resolution on Hugh McNeal 
Deyo, a member of the New York Association, the conven- 
tion adjourned for lunch. ‘ 


The Noon Hour a Busy One 


At the conclusion of the morning session, the convention 
adjourned for lunch and considerable electioneering was 
done by the various delegates for their candidates for office 
and favoring their cities for the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Raymond Hitchcock’s Shoe Selling Experience 


A very interesting feature of this noon-day function was 
the talk by Raymond Hitchcock, a well known actor, who 
in a humorous way, related his experience as a shoe sales- 
man in his home town of Auburn, N. Y., and later in the 
shoe department at Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. The real 
crux of his speech, however, was his argument against govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and other public utilities, 
his belief being that government ownership created more 
political jobs to be handed out by the party in power in 
return for services rendered his political henchmen, rather 
than as merited by experience and knowledge required for 
the duty at hand. He warned shoe travelers of the menace 
facing the country on account of growth of organizations 
marching under the red flag. In closing he told them of the 
wonderful opportunities before them of spreading the gospel 
of truth, happiness and sunshine in their travels throughout 
the country. At the conclusion of this address, Mr. Hitch- 
cock was awarded three cheers and the “tiger.” 


The Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session was opened at 2.30 p. m., and after 
some remarks by F. B. King giving final instructions re- 
garding the attendance at the banquet that evening, a Style 
Committee was appointed to meet with similar committees 
of manufacturers’ and retailers’ associations. 


Larger Assessment Needed from Local Associations 


The committee appointed in the morning to confer with 
Treasurer Davis reported through Chairman Schaub that 
the financial condition of the association was.such that it 
was necessary for the association to ask for more money 
from State and Local Associations and that Secretary Stanton 
take up this matter by letter with these associations. This 
report was adopted. 
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Welcome to Returning Soldiers 


A committee appointed by President Benedict then 
brought in a resolution expressing the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the men in the National service who previous to 
that service were shoe travelers, and recommending that 
they be welcomed heartily on their return and that a me- 
morial be given to those who fell in their country’s service, 
either in the camps at home or on the battlefields abroad. 
This was adopted unanimously. 

Election of President Byrne 

The committee on nominations then reported through 
Secretary McWhirter two candidates for president, J. P. 
Byrne and W. M. Oakman. In the election following Mr. 
Byrne received 190 votes and Mr. Oakman 19. On Mr. 
Oakman’s motion that the vote be made unanimous, it 
was so voted. 

Oakman Elected Vice-President 

Before voting for vice-president, several prominent 
delegates took the opportunity to pay tribute to the sterling 
qualities of Messrs. Oakman and Nichols. Following this 
the nominations for vice-president were as follows: W. M. 
Oakman and George J. Nichols. In the election Mr. Oakman 
received 114 votes and Nichols 95, and the former was 
declared elected. 


Same Secretary and Treasurer 
F Secretary Fred Stanton and Treasurer Dave Davis were 


re-elected. 
A vote was taken for making President Arthur I. Benedict 


an honorary president of the association. 
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The Board of Governors will meet next July in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati was successful in capturing the next national 
convention. 

After some further details of business the convention 
adjourned at six o’clock to meet in the banquet hall at a 
later hour. 

THE BANQUET 

The retiring and newly elected officers and Toastmaster 
O’Brien occupied the head table at the banquet hall in the 
evening. The guests made a merry company. The banquet 
was well served and duly appreciated. 

Toastmaster J. F. O’Brien in his introduction of the 
speakers and in his reference to the traveling salesmen was 
very witty. His remarks were very much appreciated. 

Harry H. Merrick, former credit manager of the Armour 
Co., spoke on “Business Conditions” and pointed out the 
value of energy and optimism on the part of the shoe travelers, 
calling attention to their power capacity and opportunity 
to mold public opinion in business circles. 


Italy in the War of Nations 


Capt. Charles E. Merriam, United States Commissioner 
to Italy, gave a very interesting account of Italy’s part in 
the war, now presumably closed, and told of the aid rendered © 
to Italy by the United States. 

The whole affair was one which gave credit to the ability 
of the banquet committee consisting of F. C. Heer, chairman; 
Clarence Arnold, John Goebel, D. T. Johnson, H. R. King, 
Robt. Delaware and Frank L. Parker. 


Banquet of National Shoe Travelers’ Association 
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Wid Sho’ 


Boston 


Next Event — 
Symphony Hall, July 7, 8, 9, 10 


on record as a genuine victory event. That good 

style and superior workmanship are the heritage of 
New England was demonstrated to the merchants of Amer- 
ica—to hundreds of buyers and visitors from all parts of 
this country and from many countries overseas. 

Symphony Hall was decorated with the national colors 
and with the flags of the allied nations; with flowers and 
ferns—the floral trimmings of the balcony having a most 
artistic effect. 


fie Boston Shoe Style Show the past week has gone 


The Official Opening 


At eight o’clock on the evening of January 6, “Opening 
Night,” thousands of eyes were focussed on “Victory Court,” 
where U. S. Senator-Elect David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, 
officially opened the proceedings. Senator Walsh was in- 
troduced to the gathering by Everit B. Terhune, President 
of the Boston Shoe Trades Club, who paid a tribute to the 
Director-Manager of the Show, Robert J. Walsh, as one who 
had done much in making the New England market stand 
foremost in the eyes of the trade throughout the country. 


“It is very fitting,” said Mr. Terhune, “that this Boston 


Shoe Style Show be dedicated, so to speak, by one of New 
England’s most illustrious sons—by a man who is going to 
Washington in the very near future, in whom we have the 
utmost confidence as one who will represent faithfully and 
enthusiastically the great shoe and leather industry of New 
England, U. S. Senator-Elect David I. Walsh.” 


U. S. Senator-Elect Walsh Makes Stirring Address 


The talk of “Opening Night’ 
Senator-Elect Walsh said in part: 

“T consider it an honor to open this exhibit. There has 
been no time in the history of our country, when the interests 
and welfare of business areso much at stake. I do not suppose 
that there is any business that is more concerned about the 
policy of the country in its reconstruction program than 
the boot and shoe business. When we speak of the boot and 
shoe business, we speak of New England—a business very 
closely and intimately associated with our prosperity and 
peace development. . 


was a most stirring one. 


16,000,000 Pairs of Government Shoes 


“I was surprised only yesterday in conversing with some 
man interested in this business to learn that at the close of 


the war, there were in storage, owned by the United States 
Government, 16,000,000 pairs of shoes. It is vitally impor- 
tant, for the sake of this business, that the Government dis- 
pose of these shoes in such a way as not in any way to cause 
a panic in this industry throughout the country. I hope that 
the business men—wholesalers, retailers and manufacturers 
interested in this problem—in their own business, as well as 
the great business of reconstruction, will do something to 
advise and direct the Government. I suggest that it would 
be a fitting thing for the United States of America to give 
these 16,000,000 pairs of shoes to the poor and needy of 
Belgium, France and other sections of Europe.” 


Unity of Purpose Necessary 
The Senator-elect made an earnest appeal to the trade to 
maintain a spirit of co-operation and unity of purpose for 
the sake of stabilizing business. “How many of the com- 
mittees of your organizations,” he asked, “‘ever go to a public 
man, put the situation before him and ask for his co-operation? 
How many of you retailers, you wholesalers and you manu- 


-facturers, meet and study out this. problem side by side? 


How many salesmen, foremen and manufacturers meet to 
discuss in what way to build up this business? 

“The Boston Shoe Style Show is a movement in the right 
direction—a step forward. This is the first time you have 
ever met in a public hall outside of a hotel and have invited 
the buyers of the world to come here to see what you are 
doing and to return home and do in a great, liberal way what 
we are doing—showing the world that the best shoes and 
the best style shoes that are produced in the world are made 
here in Massachusetts. 


Forward Is the ‘“‘Slogan”’ 

“‘As your public servant and man hired to take care of the © 
interests of my State in the Great United States Senate, I- 
go there conscious and with full appreciation of the value 
and importance of this industry. If I do my part, I have a 
right to ask you to do your part—to push forward.” 

Having given a forceful illustration of his thought in the: 
use of the word “Forward,” the Senator-elect inspired his 
audience with the closing words of his talk: 

“Forward in the new era of world supremacy — Forward 
with everything that will make for the betterment and 
prosperity of Massachusetts, of the United States, and 
America.” 
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**Leather Night’? Dedicated 


“Leather Night” was dedicated by Fred A. Vogel, Presi- 
dent of the Tanners’ Council, who was introduced by Presi- 
dent Terhune, of the Boston Shoe Trades Club, as a man of 
international repufation, of. exceptional ability—one who 
entered into his national work with a whole heart and who 
had proved himself to be one hundred per cent American. 

} Mr. Vogel took for his subject—‘‘The Future of the Tan- 
ners’ Council of the United States of America,” stating that 





Black Kid Boot and White Over Patent—Shown at 
Boston Shoe Style Show 


he was’ fully aware of the fact that he was addressing a 
gathering of,representative merchants and manufacturers, 
rather than a gathering of tanners—therefore that his talk 
would be from a broader viewpoint as it regarded the future 
co-operative.effort of the tanners of America. 


*‘Co-operative Service’ Is Slogan 


“The Tanners’ Council,” said Mr. Vogel, ‘“‘was formed as 
@ war emergency organization and its war history tells of 
many effective measures undertaken with very gratifying 
results. The slogan of the Tanners’ Council is ‘Co-operative 
Service.” My experience in Washington in the Government’s 
service has shown me that the co-operation, the energy, the 
fair-mindedness and ability to organize were the great con- 
tributions of the American business men to the United States 
Government in successfully prosecuting this war, and they 
came forward with a unanimity of spirit, with a whole- 
heartedness. They were not there for selfishness or aggrandize- 
ment. The spirit that was born in Washington under the 
stress and strain of war should be carried on into perpetuity 
by all American business men in National organizations. 


An International Research Bureau 


“The Tanners’ Council has established a Cost Accounting 
Bureau, a Bureau of Foreign Trade, an Industrial Research 
Bureau, to further the interests of both the employer and 
the employee in our industry and further the interest in the 
time when mutual co-operative action between capital and 
labor is imperative. At the head of this Bureau, will be 
placed one of the ablest men in the country who has made the 
psychology of labor an intensive study. 
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“We have established a Research Laboratory and have 
under way at the present time a sort of educational institu- 
tion. I firmly believe that we ought to have a school, 
known as “The Tanners ‘School of the Tanners’ Council of 
the United States of America’—a model institution for the 
whole world. 

“We were instrumental in interesting the Bureau of 
Standards and the Department of Commerce in establishing 
a model experimental tannery; we have made place on our 
Board of Directors for a representative of the National Hide 
Dealers’ Association and also one for the National Associa- 
tion of Importers—besides the daily information service of 
all news items of interest to tanners, financed by the tanners 
paying one-eighth of one per cent on all their hide purchases. 


Necessary to Co-operate 


“‘We stand at the threshold of a new era. This was a busi- 
ness war, and it is going to be a business peace. It is more 
than ever necessary that we at home combine and co-operate.” 

The musical part of the four days’ afternoon and evening 
program was very fine and each model “‘tickle-toed” down 
the T-shaped, floral trimmed runway to the strains of music 
from the orchestra, alternating with those from the big organ. 

The Runway extended from the stage into the centre of 
the hall, the remainder of the floor space being largely de- 


There is Real Fitting Values in these Brown Calf 
Boots—Shown at Boston Shoe Style Show 


voted to the numerous booths showing the product of New 
England manufacturers, or goods made in other sections, 
with selling agencies in New England. 


A Word About the Exhibits 


Each manufacturer was allowed to display on the Runway 
two different styles of shoes which were worn by thirty- 
seven models from ‘The Garden of Styles.” . Much promi- 
nence was given to the display of Colonials; also to brown and 
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Popular Models | 


Comprise the Thompson Line of ‘Men’s and 
Women’s Shoes 


Their popularity is due to marked 
features of quality which stimu- 


late steady dealer sales at most 
favorable profits. 


Dealers aiming to build up ana 
maintain a business on the foun- 
dation of merit have a great aid 
to success in the “Thompson” line. 


We suggest sampling. 





MEN’S FINE SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
1017 Flatiron Building 207 Essex Street 35 South Dearborn St. 


Address all Communications to Brockton (Campello) Mass. 


| ‘THOMPSON BROS. IN 
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black suede boots and low cuts and to the showing of buck, 
gray and field mouse kid, and brown calf. Patent leather was 
also a feature of the styles displayed. Button shoes were 
also featured, one model in brown, having eighteen small 
pearl buttons. There were many beautiful effects in buckles 
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of cut steel and beaded ornaments. Many models were 


shown in the French heel. 


The prominent features of the Exhibition Booths which 
were also emphasized in the shoes shown on the Runway 


were as follows: 








What’s 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
Thomas G. Plant Co.—‘‘Queen Quality”—Showing representa- 
tive lines for Spring, Summer and Fall, 1919. 
Thomas G Co.—“Dorothy Dodd” —Sh owing attractive 


, Ramaanee and a samples. 

Emery & Marshall Co. —_ aw ’s Turn and Welt Shoes in 
brown and black. Patent leathers with cut steel buckles. 

Ideal Vogue Shoe Co.—Women’s Welt Shoes in suedes and white 
leather—Tony Red. 
R - Green Felt Shoe Co.—Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 

it 5 . 

r Shoe Co.—“E. C. Skuffer” Shoes—for the Entire 

‘amily. 

Timson Bros.—“Timbro” Flexible Welts and Turns— Nurse 


L. B. Dufiey 6 Co—-Ghoving Stews Dan Rom. 
Nathan D. se hoe dinrdiiegier the “Correct Dodge,” 


ey Blake’ oe Miner Witte. 
jones ae hier Effects. 
peep ege Saran Wells. 
Bancroft-Walker Co.—Sh Saeate d Fall models of 
t- er owing their an m 
hy sa Process. 
H. & J. Shoe Co.—Showing their line of Welt Shoes. 
ain its-Allen Co.—Showing Women’s Dress Turn Shoes, Brown 


Norman & Bennett—Ghowing Men’s and Women’s Sport Shoes, 
Dress and Street Sh 

Mitchell-Caunt Shoe Go Boving tao of Women’s McKays, 
Dark Brown Oxford and High Bluish ay Cote. 

Co Sh ; their line of Welts. 

ibi Women’s Welt Shoes. 

Lunn & Sweet Shoe Co. —“Ye Olde Time Comfort” Line in 
Welts and McKay, Brown Kid and White Kid Pumps. 

P. J. Harney Co.—Showing Women’s Welts. 
wWilliams-Kneeland Co.—Exhibiting Men's and Women’s Fine 

Allen, Foster, Bridgeo Co. —Displeying Line of Women’s McKay 


Engel Shoe Co., Inc.—Full line of Engle Stitchdowns, Tony 
“ae Ee. ca—thentag lien of Wetti- ant 
owing ts and Turns, 
Hennessey: Maxwell & H Shoe Co.—"Style all th 
axwi lennessey oe “Style e 
While." Showing Women’s Welts 
Chesley Rugg—Showing Women's Turn Shoes. 
Hopkin & Fas —W omen and Pumps. 
Thompson Bros. ne theses Men’s and Women’s Welt 
Shoes. Teefrite Tadhidoalite 
Rickard Shoe Co.—Showing Women’s Welt Shoss. 
a Se Co.—Exhibi Women’s Turn Shoes. 
Herman wing ‘omen’s Turn Shoes. 
N. M. peor Shoe Co.—“Glove Grip” Shoes, in Men’s and 
Women’s lines. 
P. Cogan & Son—Showing “Bunker Hill” and “Over the Top” 


oes G Co.—Showing Artistic Footwear for W: 
for Women— 
Brown Kid Lace. 
Cushman & Herbert—Showing Women’s McKays—Pearl Grays. 
Parker, Holmes & Co.— Showing “Virginia Tample” Women’s 


Welt Shoes. 
Hoag & Walden, Inc.—Showing Women’s Welt Shoes. 
ma + ody Leather Co.—Showing Men’s Welts and Women's 
ic 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. con ewinn: roy and —- for Women 
and Children. Comfys, or Children. 





. ba Sued: 


What in Style. at Boston Show 


ashable Glazed “Liberty Grays” Kid No. 81—Brown, Nes. 
Leather Co.—Shoes from Lotus Calf Sides im 


oe edium Gray and and Field — 


Betas Co ored Glazed Ki 
Lucius Boon Son.—Shoes from Battleship Gray and Field 
i, Also a Tan Kid. 


Wael Patent Leather—Shoes from Sterling yo Kid and 
tent 

H. 8. & M. W. Snyder.—Shoes from their Colored Kid Leathers. 
Two shades of G ray, Golden Brown, Havana Brown, Blacks, Field 
Mouse, Beaver and twenty-four other colors and shades. 

Quaker City Morocco Co.—‘‘Quaker City Kid. *_Showing 
shoes from No. 1750 Havana Brown, No. 2015 Battleship Fay! 
Kid—Special colors. A pretty feature of booth was 
William Penn. 

Hunt-Rankin Co.—Showing shoes from Black and Colored Calf, 





le Calf. 
for teow Co.—Shoes made from Pony Colt—Dark Browa 
a... 


Beggs & Cobb.—Shoes from their Bee and See Patent Buck 
Mahogany and Black Side. 
—Shoes from M. & P. Brown Kid, Burma Calf 


‘Agents, Showin is King.” Rousmaniere, Wa- 
wing shoes made from their eve Fay me 
in Forest Fawn—Color No. 24, de 


Gray. 
Richard Young Co.—Shoes om Bee i Sasiies 
ell, » Inc. shoes in ony on 


ith Ligh Fiala ee nd Bi k Dongol: 
wi t ‘ouse an c) a Pu 
Dongola with Light Fie a 

SPECIALS 


- Thomas Lake & Whiton, Inc.—‘‘Polar” Cloth. White Colonials 


shown therefrom. 
J. Spalding & Sons Co-—Full li line of Counters. 
United States Rubber Co.—Displaying “ “Kids” shoes high, and 


Hood Rubber o-7= Hood iatere Shoes—* mieage ¢ Oxford.” 


ifts. 
. Faber & Sons Co. me | Hide Combinatioa 


Trunk—“N. 
Rubber Co.—“Cats’ Paw” Rubber Heels. 
co tA ey ns 
Co.—“Toesans 
Shoe Form Co.—Sli 
a my inside. - Si 


in Wood and Fiber & Co.—Eve Cloth. 
__Whittemore Hoyt Corp.—“Cleanall” for Fabrics of all kinds— 


—Shoes with Fibre Soles. 
Prine of Lasts. 
United ties Belg White oxfords with White Laces—The 
Co.—Lasts. 


Print, Inc.—‘‘The Poster Girl.” 
Boot and Shoe Recorder.—‘‘The Great National Shoe Weekly.” 
“Hide and Leather.” 





and Oxfords, Buckle 
and Celluloid Covered, both 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 
isti: visitors at the Boston Shoe Style Show 
Bernays, who himself 


: the distinguished 
== itish Consul Lewis G. 


much pleased with the event. 

i There were also many buyers from England and Canada. Among 
those from England were Frank Poynton of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd. dot Manchester; Arthur Valley of Maa- 
chester and P. Barry of don. 
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Creighton’s 
Goodyear Welts and McKays 


Complete Line on Display 
at Our Boston Office 
139 Lincoln Street 


BYRON W. WOODBURY 
FRANK N. TERHUNE 
F. D. ARMSTRONG 


IN ATTENDANCE 


Visiting Buyers are Cordially 
Invited to Inspect the 
New Models 


A. M. CREIGHTON 


LYNN, MASS. 
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Visiting Buyers 


HE hotels of Boston during the past week have been 

thronged with buyers, who have come here for the 

busy period of conventions, meetings and banquets 
held by the trade. They will purchase in this market much 
of the footwear and footwear materials that will be worn 
throughout the country during 1919 and 1920. 

We are publishing below a list of salesmen, buyers and 
manufacturers who are making the following hotels their 
headquarters. We also publish a list of Leather Buyers and 
Sample Rooms. 

ADAMS HOUSE 


Henry R. Jandorf, Jandorf, Reuben & | Gon, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert C. Silliman, Sherwood Shoe Company, R 


York. 
P. G. Fox, Buffalo, New York. 
F.C. McDougall, E. G. Moore & Co., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


. New 





HOTEL AVERY | 
J. W. Freeman and J. W. Ellison, Chestnut & Freeman, Wilming- 
ton. -G. 
; ¥ Norton, Norton, Berger & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
L. B. Stern, L. B. Stern & Co., Richmond, Va. 


BRUNSWICK 
S. C. Adler, Frank & Adler, Baltimore, Md. 


J. H. Faucette, Faucette, Pevear & Co., Bristol, Tenn. 
E. K. Marshall, Brown Evans & Co., Charleston, S. C. 


COPLEY-PLAZA 
e Aug. Levey and Isadore Nettor, Charles Meis Shoe Co., Cincinnati, 
ESSEX 


D. H. Gordon, A. H. Gaines-Gordon Co., New York City. 

Cc. F. Snow and W.L. Wright, Smith Herrick Shoe Co., Albany, N. Y. 
O. S. Anderson, Pilot Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Yockey, Selz Schwab Co., Chicago, Ill. 
C. W. Stuber, C. & E. Sh com Columb: 
Max A. Weiss, Memphis, 1 Ten 
T. J. Murphy, Perry Dame & Ca. New York City. 
S. & M. Rubin, New York. 
Phan Butt, Diamond Shoe Co., New York ev. 

. N. Dana, ery, Marshall Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
G. L. Apgar, A pear ’ Shoe Co., Philadelphia, "Pa. 
C. J. Reynolds, Gimbel Brothers, eens ge Pa. 
A. a Bibro, Phi & my pete ey 

t. 


B. M 
W. E. Tuttle, W. E. Tuttle Co., Rochester, N . 
Elliott, A. H., S. Dalisimer & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Friedman, Chas., Central Shoe Mfg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

¥  _ N., Room 130. L. B. Schindler Shoe Co., Inc., New 
‘ork. 


nin ae, Eugene, (Samples at Room 220), Nason & Phillips, Haver- 
> a F., Room 268, New Y 
Goldsmith, Gordon, Rooms 306, oe, (Showing aK ies) 
Nason & Phillips, Benj. H. Newhall, J. Newton Seitz Co., K. Ss 
Importing Co. 
Hurst, J. W.. im 587, Gat. Ween g | & Co., New York. 
bison W. W., Room 356, Harbison Shoe Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
(oom T. R. Emerson Shoe Co., New York. 
Room 178, Providence, R. 
—') S., Room 595, United Last Co., Newark, New Jersey. 
Lynithonte, A. Room 358, (Showing , Bartlet Co., 
ynn, 


A. A. Mead, B. H. Lockwood (Gcedhhen Room 182, Upham Bros., 
Stoughton, Mass. 
rphy, M. F., Room 316, Johnson-Murphy Co., Newark, N. J., 


Mu 
Gloversville, N. 
McKenna, °. R., Room 580, and H. F. Lincoln, Bourne Rubber Co., 


us, Ohio. 





for 
tone 


La Favour. 





lence, R. 
Newton, Oscar 7 Room 388, Wise-Cooper Co., Auburn, Maine. 
O’Brien, M. J., Holters Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Stanton, Jack L., New York Last 
Adler, S. D., Room 338, Cohen-Adler ‘Shoe Co. Ralienese, Md. 
Axeman. S."H., Rooms 370, 372, Selz Schwab Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ae. . L., Room 332, (Showing samples), ett mel Inc., 
Lynn, 


Brewer and W. . aie, Room 162 (Showing samples), Pels 


Shoe Co., Brockton, M. 
T. Blumenthal, lieu “18, Blumenthal & Goldberg, Inc., New 


York City. 
H. M., Room 382, Melanson Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass. 
™ W. Brav and H. Rogers, Room 312, 314, Brav Shoe Co., Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


c. Oo. Matual Shoe Makers, Malden, Mass. 
Patrie, H. I., oe Roos 108, 110 (showing samples), Doigeville Felt 
ae Harry M, Husk, Hask Shos Company, Chicago, Ti 
Room 216 (abowin sam ), S. ne 


& 
You Gan” Jersey City, N. J, and Gotham S' fg. pany, Ni 
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at Boston Hotels 


Ross, Chas. W. and J. S. Meadows, Dunn & McCarthy, Auburn 


New York. 


Brad: 
iyo, D., Room 208, Hi 


Ca = 


——<" C. A., Room 236, Rex-Hide Rubber Mfg. Company, East 


loag-Walden, Lynn, M: 
Room a2 (showing samples), y, New Jersey Felt 


w Yo 
A., E. Z. Walk Shoe Company, New York City. 
1, J. A., Rooms 26, "28 (e ciotas samples), Blum Shoe 
sville, New York. 
Robert E., Rooms 174 and 176, Robert Tubman Company, 


Baltimore, re, Md. 


Weaver, E. P., Room 226, The Powell & Campbell Shoe Co., New 


ork. 
Wilmarth, E. S., Room 232 (showing samples), John Ebberts Shoe 


Buffalo, New York. 


Conspanys 
qoimen, Buen 6. bmg .o Company, Gaticte, Pa. 








T. R. E . R. y, New 
kindorf-S Seren Rlenns 56S SET, 27%, He Jacobo & 
Son, Brookl. , New York. 
‘arry Halpern, Thomas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LENOX 


G. Spaulding, Gramling & Spaulding Acingen Ga. - 
é: F a Sc. reun Ty uffalo, New York, | = 
inter, “J man, par ing, 5 
I. B. Rosenbach, I. B. R h ——_ 


; a * Ohto. 
W. H. Andrews, pk dae & Co., Chincha 
E. A. Waxelbaum, Waxelbaum Bros., Macon. 


Chas. I. Levy, Levy, Wolff Shoe — Montgomery, Als. 
. W. Richardson, Rich Murray, hoe Company, 








Nashville, Tenn. 


I. B. ag New York. 
Henry Bell, Bell Walt Comanne, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. Field, Rois Field S Comments Richmond, Va. 
W. J. Ke nnedy, McElwain, Morse & Rogers, New York. 
G. H. Hillman, Metz Alderton Shoe er ~~ “are 
W. T. Bailey, Ainsworth Shoe Company, ‘oledo, 

. L. Ackerman, Detroit, Mich. 


H. J. Williams, Brown Shoe meg St. Mo. 
Cc. P: Myers of G. E.’'Thing & Co., Buffalo, 'N: ork. 
’ PARKER HOUSE 
J.N . Jeff Newberry Shoe Com y, Huntington, W. Va. 
Hi. King, Bros. Shoe Company, Bristol, Tenn. 
A. J. Jewell, A. J. Bates & Co., New York. 
THORNDIKE 


C. B. Corser and W. J. Corbett,.O. W. Marks Shoe Company 


Chicago, 


C. B. Snow, 
R. W. Dittman, George F. Dittman & 
Frank Poynton of Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 


TOURAINE 


H..H. Farr, Farr Bros. & Co., Allentown, P: 
William Carroll, 
M. & M. Halle, 8. Halle & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
W. A. Dixon, Dixon, Bartlett Shoe Company, 

Charles Longini, Mann & Lo 


ll, Carroll Adams & Co., , ++ Md. 


Baltimore, Md. 
mgini Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. J. Schulten Shoe Com y, Louisville, Ky. 
|, Geo. H. West Shoe Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 
- H. Miles Shoe Compan: ag. hmond, Va. 
., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ltd., Manches— 


ter, England. 


F. A. Rohn, A 
<= H. Shotthafer, Hirth-Krause Company, Rockford, 


Arthur Valley, Manchester, England. 
P. Barry, London, England. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


T. S. McHale, Allentown, Pa. 
O. N. Clauss, "Clauss wy Allentown, Pa. 
ir. Rote. Empire Shoe Company, Athens, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
. Myers, D. Myers & hry Baltimore, Md. 


E. 
F. K. Gilbert, Baltimo 
A. P. Tewksbury, Sonne Boot & Shoe Co., Bangor, Me. 


AYN P 
Geo B. 


. Scarl — peed ‘s & - +4 Square =x 
ett. re ty mpany, Kennett a. 
A. H. Weinbrenner Company, Milwa is. 
- aoee r, Cincinnati Shoe Company, Bethel, Ohio. 

t, Now Oxford Shoe Mfg. Company, New Oxford, Pa. 


he é Ride -way A. Ridgway 
A. G ° 


& Co., 
Collins a Staples, Haverhill, “Mass. 


Mr. Bishop, Krippendorf, D Dittman Swesee. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F. Zuber, Crescent Shoe Co: y Pa. 
}. Dasteck, Seowace & Poteor Last a New York. 


F. Ss. Brown, Rogersport, Pa. 
“Sky Parlor” Anderson, of N: And 


Shoe Company,. 





Rochester, N. Y. 


J. W. Hanley, i _Shortell & Co., Beverly, Mass., and E. C. Living- 


ston, New Oxford 


jon 


F. M. Machmer. or, R. E. Yeager Shoe Company, Selins Grove, Pa. 


H. E. Eby, Eby Shoe Company, Lititz, Pa. 
J. , H. J. Lang Shoe Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
O. B. Gordon, ney, Lil. 
j. B. Knorr & Ru » Reading, Pa. 
R. J. Crombach, Rochester, N. Y. 
AS. Burney, Rome. Gs wee 
. S. Burney, a. 
A. S. paaeee 5. S. Se icDougald & Geis Geantanty So. 
— Deich, Sawilowsky on S Co., Savannah, 


Sa 
Temko, Temko Shoe Company, Scran 


Pa. 
‘Jr., Boyd Shoe & Rubber Co., Sea Wash. 
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BROOKLYN MADE 


Children’s Shoes 
TURNS AND WELTS gues eee 


The big builder of your business is your chil- 
dren’s shoe department. You need the right 
kind of shoes. See_our line before placing 
your spring orders. 


We will send a representative or samples for 
your inspection, and we will make to your 
order or we will deliver from,|stock now with 


a March Ist dating. 








OTITIS 


1 * 
HYGRADE 


SHOES 


“/CoUtaeeiciaeaniogny 


Here are a few styles. All are 
made in our own Brooklyn fac- 
tory and carried in stock in our 
New York warehouse. Our line 
is complete, showing 300 samples 


Write for catalog 


Gun Metal Welt Regular Cut du Calf, P. Cc Ww 
Sn -.. 52014hc eee Pi ve a ee 


to 
Same in black vici and white 


Tan Vici, ae © Cut, Ex- Patent Colt Mary pene 


ptpecagcdsaswes tad $2.25 
Same with close 00 Same in is gut iesel, black vici 


= edge $2. 
Same in gun metal, black 
endl whites aubush. — to 434 close edge only. .$1.60 and white nubuck. 


HYGRADE SHOE WORKS 


145 DUANE ST. - - - NEW YORK 
FACTORY: 2963 to 2981 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 
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G. H. Mackey, G. H. Mackey Shoe Company, Sedalia, Mo. 

ae ne: iain, Us Shoe Company, She gan, W: 

H. pham Shoe emg pri 

E. oe Brown Shoe Company, Faselgn “ed Louis, Mo. 

Samuel Gottlieb, i a 

H. G. Dodge, H © Shoe Company, Waterbury, Me 
Greenbere § era Miller Company, Inc., Allentown 

F. H. Burrows a Ww. Urquhart, Little Falls Felt je: , 


ony, Oe Falls, N. 

H ecto City Shoe Com Y> Bevesly, Mass. 

E. A. Fargo, Fargo-Hallowell Shoe poring wy Th. 

Roger Mahe aoe lagerstown Shoe & Leggin Co. pone, | Md. 
um, Rosenwasser Bros., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
» Fe Wait’ N Devine & Yungel Shoe Mfg. Co. ng foland City, i Pa. 

. N. Wolf, Miller, Hess & Co., Akron, Pa. 

. We Williams, Lund-Mauldin Shoe Compan any: St. Louis, Mo. 


E- Gr rs ner pany, P 


. uells, New Jersey Shoe Company, Newark, N. J. 

osepb Cahill, The Cahill Shoe Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. B. Green, United Shoe Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

. E. Heffner, at Shoe a Camden, Ne’ N. J. 

& Ww. Cooper, L. & C. Shoe Co. 

. S. Jacobson, "Levinson Shoe M . Ca . Re » Me Y. 


D. . 3 Finkelstein, All Wear Shoe el her memg 











F iPOD 


ibur; 


Narox 








yy ae, ch-Logie Company, Grand Ra Mich. 
L. R. Record. Sianneee Shoe Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Hone A Ineichen, Bluff City Shoe Company, H: ibal, Mo. 
ma Allen, Inc., Buford, Ga. 


A. F. Hoffman of A. Jacobs & Son, Lynn, Mass. 
D. R. Carr, W. L. pears Shoe Company, Brockto 
James T. Carroll li, W. K. Hartzell, Alfred inshall, Ault-Williamson 
“Shoe oageae. Auburn, Maine. 
F. Mulcare, Weber Bros. Shoe Com 
,Jomeh L. Casper, Milwaukee Shoe 


J. L. Tenenbaum, Atlanta, Ga. 

S. N. Chamberlain, Baltimore, Md. 

D. y Lotzman, by seer no Md. 

E. D. Slotch Charl s. C. 

Ww. F. Livington, Charleston, S. C. 

yy and Robert Brown, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cc. rwin, Lancaster, Pa. 

c. 8. Newell, read oo 


Herman Fieldman, Poug ae iat N.Y. 
Harry 


yy, No. Adams, Mass. 
fg. Company, Milwaukee, 





D. » Tee ville, Pa. 
Cc. Coast in, Carolina Shoe Company, Columbia, S. C. 


J. P. Williams, Dallas, Tex. 

F. A. Brown, Graham | Brown Shoe Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Ww. B. —— Hinkle Shoe Com y. Evansville, Ind. 

Ww. W. mbury, Geneva, N. 

A. H » Herold Bertsch Shoe Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
R. B. Griffith, Hamilton, Ont. 

B. Alford, Jackson, Miss. 

A. S Larson, Bode, Larson Company, eng Towa. 

H. W. Huiskamp, Huiskamp Bros. 7m y, K eokuk, Iowa. 
Alderson, Brown Ross Shoe Com ANY» | Knoxville, Tenn. 





- M. and B. L. Davidson sane " ter, Pa. 
laniel Bork, Lancaster, 
. P. Hagner, Meriden Comm, 
x Hafemeister, Beals To Shoe Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. Colbert, Savage Stores, Minneapolis, Minn. 
- Kornman, Kornman &§ organs -~ecaaamnct Tenn. 
- and H. A. Cohen, Nashville, T: 
harles Moss, New Britain, diag 
. G. Asay, J. G. Asay Shoe Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. H. Jantzen, Jantzen Shoe Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= a Budd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
aa } * Tompkins, Jr., Turner Tompkins Shoe Company, Phila- 
-deip ia, ‘a. 
wo . W. Chandler, D. H. Chandler Shoe Company, Vineland, N. J. 
. Fe Crooke, Merrill Porter & Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Edvard Ried, Lumberton Shoe Company, Lumberton, i, .J. 
H. M. Hamilton, The Dalton Company, Inc., Brockton, Mass. 


* 
LEATHER BUYERS AT UNITED STATES HOTEL 


P. Chouinard, Bouine Shoe Company; Montreal, Can. 
H. Dartois, and J. E. Pare, Mon , Can. 


AT SPECIAL SAMPLE ROOMS 


E. M, Meister, W. H. Walker & Co., Buffalo, New York, at 207 Essex 
Street, Room 206. 
2 I. a, Ruiloba & Co., Havana, Cuba, at 207 Essex Street, 
oom 
¥ E. Dooley, Dooley Shoe Com Knoxville, Tenn. 
TD n Charles Williame Stores, New York, at 21 Columbia 


=a==> = 


4E2=0 


7 Sua 

W. A. Weimer and J. B. Harris, Weimer, Wright & Watkins, Phila- 
-delphia, Pa., at 173 Lincoln Street. 

L. B. Stern & » Richmond, Va., at 0 Stnasin Stoens 

W. Lee Brand, Brand Shoe Company. Roanok 

* Seorae W. Molholland, Room 210, Outing Shoo Company, 207 
‘Essex Street. 


Among the buyers in Boston last week who made a visit 
to the Boston Shoe Style Show, establishing their head- 
-quarters at the “Boot and Shoe Recorder” booth, were E. 
Kibler, son of C. Kibler, who conducts a general store at 
*Cavalier, N. D. E. Kibler has attended the Harvard Radio 
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School since August last. The shoe department of his father’s 
firm, which was formerly in his charge, is being managed 
during his-absence in Boston by his brother. 


Another visitor at the ‘Recorder’ booth at the Boston 
Shoe Style Show was Henry Friedman, of Friedman Bros., 
proprietors of the Fashion Shoe Shop, 209 Main Street, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. This store has for its slogan. 
“If Better Shoes were made we would have them.”’ Mr. 
Friedman expressed himself as much pleased at Boston 
hospitality. 


Boston Shoe Trades Club 


Addressed by United States Official 


At the Boston Trades Club luncheon on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 8, the speaker was Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, who has 
recently been appointed by President Wilson as New England 
representative of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Mr. Eastman, who was felicitously introduced by President 
Terhune, gave a practical talk in regard to transportation 
problems, with special reference to the needs of New England. 
He asked for the co-operation of New England manufacturers 
in solving the transportation troubles which confront them 
and promised his best efforts in their behalf in securing fair 
and equitable rates. Mr. Eastman’s remarks received close 
attention and, at their conclusion, were enthusiastically 
applauded. 

Previous to Mr. Eastman’s address, President Terhune 
spoke of the recent death of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, and 
paid an eloquent tribute to him as a true American. He 
called upon Mr. Charles C. Hoyt, former president of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Association, to say a few 
words in appreciation of Col. Roosevelt. Mr. Hoyt voiced 
the sentiments of the entire gathering in his estimate of the 
late Col. Roosevelt as a man of truth and action, and a 
thoroygh-going American in every word and deed. Follow- 
ing Mr. Hoyt’s tribute, at the request of President Terhune, 
the entire assemblage stood for a moment in silent tribute to 
the great American figure which has so recently passed away. 

Mr. Terhune announced that at next Wednesday’s luncheon 
a member of the club, Frederick F. Cutler, publisher of the 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, who recently returned from a 
visit to Europe with a delegation of American trade news- 
paper men, as the guest of the British and French Govern- 
ments, would report some of his experiences on that remark- 
able journey. 








An Important Purchase 


The Outing Shoe Company of Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., purchased last week the Worcester factory of the 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company. The Outing Shoe Com- 
pany will continue the same merchandising policy and sell 
to the jobbing trade. They have kept intact the personnel 
and organization of the factory, and will continue to give 
their customers the same high-grade service as heretofore. 


’ They have established a sample office at room 210, 207 Essex 


Street, with George W. Moholland, Salesman, in charge. 





Resigns from S. Rosenberg 


S. E. Rosenfield, for the past twelve years associated with 
S. Rosenberg, the well-known shoe wholesaler of Boston, has 
severed his connection with the beginning of the new year. 

It is understood that Mr. Rosenfield intends to devote his 
entire time to his retail shoe store in Detroit and will also 
shortly open another in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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STOCK NO. 550 


Boys’ Tan Government 
Brown Bal, made with 
two back stays, one in 
and one out. 


English 
A, B, C, D, 274 
ice $3. 


When our superintendent 
brought in a sample of 
this shoe for considera- 
tion there was no effort 
made to subdue the ex- 
pressions of amazement 
that so fine a piece of 
shoemaking could be pro- 
duced to sell for the 
prices placed on the “My 
Boy” line. 


In another factory, under different working conditions, with 
less expert supervision it is no idle claim to say anything like 
the ““My Boy” values would be impossible. Dealers that have 
placed orders on the ““My Boy” line have repeated. Their 
customers are buying satisfaction. Why not strengthen your 
position with your trade? Respond to this call to action on a 
line of boys’ shoes that will be a pleasure to handle. 


J.W. CARTER CHICAGO COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“® LINE OF 
GOODYEAR 
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TANNERY AND GENERAL VFFICES 
THE VHIV LEATHER CV.,, 
GIRARP , VHIV. 


BUSTVN 
> THE VHIV LEATHER CORPURATIVN 
Sy 35 SVUTH ST. 


NEW YVRK 
USTAR SCHERER ZBRV. 


Z9 SPRUCE ST. 


HARRISBURN 
S.B.RYMBERGER & SYNS 


65 S.TENTH ST. 


MILWAUKEE 
AP..MUELLER CYMPANY 
62 MASON ST. 


ST.LVUIS. 
JVHNSYN-STEPHENS 8 PATTON LEATHER CV. 
1602 LYVCUST ST. 
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La France Merchants 
Will Make New 
Records in 1919 


“Play a Song of 
Better Business 
on Your Cash Register” 






Lima Kid Lima’ Kid 
Flexible Welt Flexible Welt 

In Stock In Stock ° 

AA to D AA to E 







$6.00 $6.00 





T= outlook is for unexampled business prosperity and 
your store will participate in proportion to the attractive- 
ness and quality of the shoes you offer. 


La France ‘‘Win-the-Sales” styles will help you play a song 
of better business on your cash register. 


Willicws Clark and Company 


LORE 5. . Seow eee ee eee 


183 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 























Ohe Army and Navy 


Alccomplishments 
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N eight months following Apmil 6, 1917, the 

United States raised the largest army in its 

history. Our soldiers have built their own rail- 
roads, one of which is 600 miles long. Our men 
cut timber in the French forests and built their 
own barracks and storehouses. Ship building has progressed 
so rapidly that sufficient tonnage is assured. Over a billion 
dollars was appropriated for building merchant ships. The 
plan calls for 10,000,000 tons, nearly double the amount 
sunk in a year, and it will be accomplished. a 


q Within a month after war was declared, the American 
destroyer fleet, under Admiral Sims, reached the war zone. 
Within eight months, one thousand war ships weie in 
commission. Ninety German vessels were taken over at a 
valuation of $125,000,000, and Austrian vessels worth 
he LOM OLOLOMOLOLOMN To coir Coe) (a1 Me) (> Od cd cd 


Q This mere outline of the accomplishments of our Army 
and Navy represents tasks never before undertaken by any 
nation in the same period of time. w 
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HE Kallman policy is — Customers’ Interests 

First, Last and Always. Yet it has been 

imperative, and justly so, to subordinate those 
interests until we have 00) 8} this War. ¥” American 
industry must stand behind the government. 
Patriotic duty has called some men away from their business 
entirely, and they have gone gladly, many at a dollar a year. 
q Big business is learning a great lesson these days, a 
lesson that we shall retain foremost in our memory. The 
House of Kallman is taking its own page out of that 
lesson, and as surely as the sun sets in the west, just so 
STcohy will we be able to offer even greater co-operation, to 
weave a stronger friendship, and to furnish better service, 
when we will have done our bit to win this war. ad 
d As for Kallman Shoe Linings — “King Twill,”” ‘‘Supe- 
nor Drill,’ and ‘Fine Twill’’— if it were possible to make 
them better, that would have been done before. oat 


Write today for samples of these famous guaranteed 
linings. They will go forward to you at once— post paid. 
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The Lid Is Off! 


O need for more boots for more soldiers’ 
feet---the big need mow is more boots 
for home folks’ feet. 


The /id’s of f---our plants are back on pro- 
duction of U. S. ‘‘Protected’” Rubber Foot- 


wear for home folks, full blast. 


a Big Market---People Need 


Rubber Footwear 


They're making money and spending it for their needs 
and comforts---the things they formerly couldn't get. - 


Heavy rubber footwear in your store today is probably 
scarce as hens’ teeth. Nearly all stocks are shot to 


pieces. 
Get out your pad and pencil and rush your order to. 
your distributor. 


United States Rubber Company “ft 


New York 





: Complete Your Stock--There Is 


Teoeeencenncgnseccccssssnsccsensenscsnecenssencscnsncnsegcssevcngceecceccnsesenncenereeceeecccceccccececnsnggnggnensescsscueccnccsucueucennggousoerssegvancceseenaed 
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- BOOTS AND SHOES 


Weather Propitious for Good 
Retail Sales 

The distribution of the new price 
lists for rubber footwear by the leading 
companies last week has resulted in a 
measurable satisfaction on the part of 
retail and wholesale shoe merchants, 
for while the whole trade would have 
rejoiced to see reductions all along the 
line, the fact that all changes were 
reductions was decidedly pleasing to the 
trade, many of whom feared a general 
advance, considering that the cost of 
labor has advanced materially since the 
previous prices were determined upon. 

The prices of boots have been high 
and the boots themselves scarce since 
the United States entered the war, for 
the Government practically com- 
mandeered the bootmaking depart- 
ments of every factory in the country. 
Civilian wearers of rubber boots found 
it necessary, in many cases to repair 
their old rubber boots and thus get the 
maximum of wear out of them, because 
new pairs were unobtainable. Every 
company had boot and lumbermen 
orders on its books, which had been 
unfilled because of priority claims of 
the Army and Navy, and since the dis- 
continuance of making such goods for 
the Government, the mills have been 
pushing their production to the utmost 
to get out these orders, and now, with 
buyers’ week bringing further orders, 
factories will continue turning out their 
largest complement of heavy goods. 

Meanwhile the unusually Wintry 
weather in all sections has quickened 
retail demand for all lines of rubbers, 
and this demand is passed on from the 
wholesalers to the manufacturers, and 
the factories, which shut down only as 
long as absolutely necessary at holiday 
time, are now turning out large tickets, 
and shipping out goods as fast as 
possible. 

TENNIS LINES 


Manufacturers Turning Out Full 
Tickets 


The manufacturers of tennis lines 
are as busy as ever on orders, and while 


Footwe 


MINT TMNT MNT 








The Rubber 
Market Review of Rubber 
ar, Supplies and Prices 


some of these are not to be shipped for 
a month or two, others are being for- 
warded as fast as the orders are com- 
pleted. 

CRUDE RUBBER 


Somewhat Firmer Prices, But 
Demand Slow 


The crude rubber market, which 
eased off somewhat the last week of the 
year has firmed up again, now that the 
holidays are over, inventories taken, 
and factories of all kinds of rubber 
goods getting down to business. While 
new business has not yet assumed large 
proportions, neither are stocks op hand 
extensive, and transactions are more 
numerous to arrive than spot. Prices 
have advanced in Singapore and Co- 
lombo, ‘and plantation rubber is there- 
fore firmer, though not yet higher in 
spot quotations. No change is noted in 
South American varieties. Forward 
quotations on plantations for January- 
February are 2c under spot prices; 
for February-March 2c under present 
spot, and April-December Yc lower 
still. The transportation question is 
still an uncertain one, though importers 
feel somewhat confident of rapid im- 


provement. 
We quote spot prices: 

Upriver fine para............. $0.62 
| Rs tee Se gah ee 
Upriver coarse................ 36% 
Islands coarse................ .36 
Caucho ball upper............ .36 
Caucho ball lower............ none 
CAIN i a doe g cv aes ae none 
First latex pale crepe.......... -56 
Smoked sheets................ .55 
SE eer ae 50 
Centrals and Mexicans...... 37 to .39 
Ganyile Wet 5 06s Ficicice Joes 35 
Guayule washed and dried.... .48 


SCRAP RUBBER 


Business Contracted in Absence of 
Demand 

There is no marked improvement in 

the scrap rubber market, and while 

prices remain about the same for boots 

and shoes, they are distinctly lower 

on tires and other kinds of scrap. The 


MMMM 
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reclaimers are not finding any heavy 
demand for their goods, and are not 
buying. They expect a marked im- 
provement soon, however, with the 
restoration of some rubber industries 
which were restricted or closed entirely 
as conservation and war measures. 
With such increased production will 
come a better demand for reclaim, and 
consequent improvement in the scrap 
rubber market. Dealers are not anxious 
buyers, but are offering the following 
prices for large lots, to collectors, per 
hundred pounds. 

Boots and Shoes $7.75 to 8.00 in 
Eastern markets, $7.30 to $7.50 in 
Chicago. ; . 

Trimmed Arctics, $6.25 to $6.50 
Boston and New York; $6.15 to $6.40 
Philadelphia; $6.00 to $6.30 Chicago. 

Untrimmed Arctics, $5.00 to $5.50 
Boston and New York; $5.00 to $5.25 
Philadelphia. 


RUBBER NOTES 
New Catalogs and Price List 


The Apsley Rubber Co. has issued a 
supplementary catalog dated January 1 
and also a new net price list. The 
catalog shows some new lasts, which 
are designed to fit present types of 
shoes, while a few lines have been dis- 
carded. The net price list follows 
closely the prices given on page 25 of 
our January 4 issue. 

The Hood Rubber Co. sent out 
January 1 its 1919 catalog, its extra 
quality “Arrow Brand” catalog, its 
Dixie catalog and net price lists which 
show some reduction from last year’s 
prices on heavy goods and boots, but 
with these exceptions net prices are 
the same as last year. 

The L. P. Ross Co. catalog of rubber 
footwear for 1919 is identical in prices 
with that of the United States Rubber 


. Co. of which it is a branch. i 


New styles in the fine, stylish lines 
were shown this week at the style shows 
in three cities and the trade ordered 
them with confidence. 
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GALLUN OUALITY 


~ LEATHERS 


known by their record of quality, 
achieved and maintained 








—— VIKING CALF 





AZTEC CALF 


A LEATHER TANNED ESPECIALLY FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER SHOES—TANNED IN SUCH A 
WAY THAT THE NATURAL PORES OF THE 
HIDE ARE LEFT OPEN. 


SHOES MADE FROM AZTEC CALF THUS HAVE 
AN UNUSUAL DEGREE OF COMFORT DUE TO 
THE VENTILATION THAT THE FEET CAN ENJOY. 


AZTEC CALF IS LIGHT, YET STRONG AND 
PLIABLE. IT TAKES A BRILLIANT LASTING 
POLISH. 





A LEATHER THAT MAKES A FINE WINTER 
SHOE. IT IS MADE STRONG TO RESIST THE 
HARD USAGE OF WINTER WEATHER BUT AT 
NO LOSS IN THE COMFORT AND PLIABLE QUALI- 
TIES THAT VIKING CALF GIVES THE FINISHED 
SHOE. 


THIS LEATHER TAKES AND HOLDS A BRILLIANT 
POLISH. 


—A. F. GALLUN & SONS — 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN _ 


H. A. ELY, Manager 11 East St., Boston 
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Made from full-grain, genu- 


ine ‘“Edmo”’ calfskin of a dark, rich, 


mahogany shade! A Comfortable, Stylish shoe 


for REAL Men—the ONLY shoe made in ONE leather . 


over ONE last in ONE factory (in which nothing else is made) in 
the entire world! Fully 50 cents lower in price than its nearest QUALITY 
competitor! 


A big seller! Favored by 


thousands of civilians and ex-soldiers 


unable to wear old-time ‘“‘Foot-Pinching” styles 


and unwilling to be so foolish if they could! Totally 


DIFFERENT from any other Army shoe on the market! A 
REAL “Fitter” and a GOOD “Looker”! BETTER all the way through. 


Samples and Literature on Request ! 


Edmonds 
Shoe Company 


MILWAUKEE Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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H. L. NUNN, Treasurer Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co. 


Milwaukee as a Shoe and Leather Market 


JW ILWAUKEE, with thirty-one 
concerns engaged in the manu- 


facture of boots and shoes, 


broke all past records of production 
during 1918 by reaching an aggregate of 
$30,100,000 in value of output. By ac- 
complishing this remarkable feat, Mil- 
waukee not only strengthened its posi- 
~ tion as the second shoe manufacturing 
center of America, but gave ample evi- 
dence that its ambition to become the 
premier shoe city of the world is founded 
on real, solid fact. If the shoe industry 
of Milwaukee grows during the coming 
years, only in the same degree as during 
1918, it will not be long before the am- 
bition is realized. 


A Strong St. Louis Representation 


The representation which Milwaukee 
boot and shoe manufacturers made at 
the N.S. R. A. Convention at St. Louis 
this week, attracted the attention 
and the respect of manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers from every part of the 
United States. Although Milwaukee’s 
shoe industry has been represented at 
previous national conventions, this 
week’s effort paled others into relative 
insignificance. It was the first “punch” 
of national import and extent delivered 
by the Shoe Sales Association of Mil- 
waukee in its campaign to make Mil- 
waukee rank first among American shoe 
manufacturing centers. 





History of Shoe Sales Association 


The Shoe Sales Association came into 
being on June 11, when the sales man- 
agers and first assistants of local fac- 
tories realized a long-cherished ambition 
in the formal organization of a society 
which is founded on the propositions of 
mutual welfare and ‘boosting’ Mil- 
waukee, commercially and otherwise, 
throughout America and the world. 

Since then the association has worked 
long, hard and faithfully in preparation 
for the representation which it has just 
made at St. Louis. For more than six 
months it has met twice a month in 
regular sessions, and many times more 
in special meetings and committee and 


sectional sessions to outdo all other shoe. 


centers in point of forceful representa- 
tion before the retail merchants of the 
country gathered at St. Louis. How 
well it did this is now a matter of his- 
tory. 


With Honor at Home 


They say that a prophet is not with- 
out honor, save in his own country and 
among his own people. Notso with the 
shoe industry of Milwaukee. It has 
been too big an influence in the indus- 
trial, commercial and civic life of the 
city to be passed by with only nominal 
attention. Through the efforts of the 
Shoe Sales Association, virtually every 
business man in Milwaukee today knows 





that boot and shoe manufacture is the 
city’s fifth largest industry, employing 
$4,320,000 of capital and 7,500 men and 
women, whose wages for the past year 
amounted to $5,900,000, and whose 
energies produced merchandise valued 
at $30,100,000. Only two other indus- 
tries of Milwaukee employ more people, 
namely, the iron, steel and machinery 
trade, and the automotive industry. 


A Real City 


Milwaukee, with a population of 
505,203 as of September 1, 1918, is a 
real city. Its industries during the 
past year reached the enormous total of 
$741,188,557 in aggregate value of the 
output of 2,818 distinct industries. 
Compared with $595,520,102 in 1917, 
this represents a gain of $145,668,455, 
or in excess of 20 per cent. The splen- 
did increase was not due to the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘war industries,’ for only 
two plants devoted entirely to the pro- 
duction of strict war essentials, such as 
cannon and munitions, were added dur- 
ing the period of the war. 

Milwaukee. industries employed a 
total of 146,109 persons during the 
year. The total wages paid these 
people aggregated $141,455,203, or an 
average of nearly $1,000 per person per 
annum. 

Milwaukee bank clearings for 1918 
amounted to the huge sum of 
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~Weyenberg’s 
4 1 4 and 456 


SUVUAAANANNN0N0040000000000000EUUUUUOUUOANAAAAAAAAAA 


Heavy Single Sole, Goodyear 
No. 414 elt, Soft Tip, made over 
$4. 15 the Munson last, unlined. 
The upper leather is Brown Harvester Calf 
especially tanned to resist barnyard acids, 
the very best leather made for the purpose. 
It is soft, pliable, tough and resists water. 
Hooks and eyes and stitching match the 
upper. 
This shoe has a sole leather counter and a 
grain sole leather insole. 


No. 456 This shoe is built of the same 

material, and, in fact, is the 
$4.25 same as No. 414 with two 
exceptions; it is two full soles: the middle 
sole being viscolized chrome and instead of 
hooks and eyes this shoe has all eyelets. 


MILWAUKEE 


alll 


= 
= 
lite 


Brown 
Blucher 
Welts 


In stock on D width for 


at once shipment 


These shoes are “world beaters’’ and you 
ought to have them on your shelves right now. 
They look well, feel fine on the feet and “stand 
the bangs” of service—they’re designed and 
built for service and they render that service. 


When once a man wears a pair of these his 
shoe troubles are over; all he wants you to do 
is to keep them on hand so he can reorder and 
feel assured that he'll not have to wait a 
minute for another pair. 


We've built a National reputation and three 
great factories on these shoes and others. 


We make both Service and Dress Shoes for 
Men and Boys. If you're not already a 
Weyenberg dealer you owe it to yourself and 
to your customers to handle the Weyenberg 
line this season. 


We make all the shoes we sell and we make 
more than any other manufacturer in the 
Northwest. 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Gs: 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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$1,475,339,570—approximately one and 
one-half billion—representing an in- 
crease of $174,000,000 over 1917. Dur- 
ing every month of the year, bank 
clearings exceeded $100,000,000. 


The Answer 
What’s the answer? “Quality First 


—All Ways— Milwaukee,” the slogan of 
the Shoe Sales Association of Mil- 
waukee, applied to all industries. 


Among the Manufacturers 


A survey of the boot and shoe manu- 
facturing industry of Milwaukee during 
the first ten days of the New Year, dis- 
closes the fact that every factory is 
working at capacity. Not alone that, 
but a “Help Wanted” sign hangs over 
the main entrance of nearly every plant. 


The Onward March 


Any fear that may have existed a 
month or two ago that the signing of 
the armistice and the end of the war 
might have a detrimental effect upon 
the shoe business, has been dissipated 
by the continued healthy growth of the 
industry since that time. Despite the 
cancellation of Government Army and 
Navy contracts and the release of this 
capacity to ordinary production, and 
notwithstanding the fact that some re- 
tail merchants have been inclined to re- 
duce theirbooked requirements, the fac- 
tories have gone forward imperturbed 
and optimistically. 

So far as can be ascertained, not a 
single shoe factory in Milwaukee has 
laid off a single employee for reason of 
curtailment of production. On the con- 
trary, the working forces today are 
somewhat larger than on November 11, 
and more workers could be used than 
are available. 

Manufacturers have some complaint 
to make in respect to the quality of 
labor that presents itself. This is true 
of other industrial centers as well. The 
tendency of applicants is to “‘get the 
money,” regardless of their value as 
producers. Men who are worth $12 a 
week are asking $20 and $24 a week. 
Under these circumstances, and in view 
of the sharp discrimination that must be 
exercised in hiring labor to maintain the 
high standard of Milwaukee shoe 
quality, it has been extremely difficult 
to recruit forces to the extent desired. 


No Recession of Prices 


In the opinion of manufacturers, the 
retail merchant who is holding back his 
orders on a “hunch” that values will 
recede, is bound to be disappointed. 
The prediction is made that the mer- 
chant who has cancelled is going to find 
it extremely difficult to get merchandise 
when he needs it and wants it. Those 
who are buying on a “hand-to-mouth” 
basis at this time in anticipation of 


lower prices will have to wait their turn 
later, according to makers. The ma- 
terial market at this time is stiff and 
the tendency of prices is upward. In 
only one item, cotton cloth, has an 
easier tendency been noted; all the 
other materials are higher and ascend- 
ing. 
A Warning to Merchants 

The factories this year, as a rule, will 
send their salesmen into their territories 
somewhat later than usual. Most of 
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the great success it proved to be, none 
labored more devotedly than Ralph D. 
Hammond, sales manager of the Nunn, 
Bush.& Weldon Shoe Co. and The Men- 
zies Shoe Company, among the principal 
interests in the Milwaukee market. 


A Born Shoe Man 


Ralph Hammond is a born shoe man. 
As a mere “kid” he started out back in 
1900 with the Mackey Shoe Company, 
jobbers, Sedalia, Mo. In 1907 he formed 
an association with the Nunn & Bush 
factory at Milwaukee which landed him 
in the sales manager’s chair a little more 
than a year ago. For ten years he 
represented the Milwaukee factory as 
salesman in Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, and his work was of such a calibre 
that it gained competent recognition 
and resulted in his promotion to the 
position of sales manager in due time. 


RALPH D. HAMMOND 


the travelers probably will not be leav- 
ing until the last week in January, and 
some not until early February. The 
shorter season will make it necessary for 
salesmen to curtail the number of trips 
over the territory. A timely warning 
is given to merchants that those who 
pass up the first opportunity to place 
orders may not get the goods they want. 


RALPH D, HAMMOND 


Sales Manager of Nunn, Bush & 
Weldon Shoe Co., and Menzie 
Shoe Company - 

Of the many energetic men compos- 
ing the Milwaukee Shoe Sales Associa- 
tion, who worked with might and main 
to-make Milwaukee’s representation at 
the N.S. R. A. Convention in St. Louis 


Results of His Work 


Indicative of the results which his 
work as such produced during the past 
year, is the fact that the Menzies Shoe 
Company experienced its biggest and 
best year in 1918, with sales of more 
than $1,000,000. The parent company, 
the Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co., 
sold $4,000,000 worth of shoes to the 
retail trade alone, exclusive of Army 
shoe contracts with the Government, 
amounting to nearly 500,000 pairs. 


Prominent in N. S. T. A. 


Before coming to the Milwaukee fac- 
tories, Mr. Hammond was vitally inter- 
ested in the activities of the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association. As presi- 
dent of the Central Association of 
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Careful personal service has had much to do 


with the successful growth of the “‘Quality First’”’ 
shoe market. There’s a good deal, you know, in the way 
things are sold. 

We make and sell lots of ‘‘Quality First’’ shoes; we don’t 
make or sell any other kind; we’re particular to have 
them WELL made, in the Smartest Styles; all that any. merchant 


wants or can ask for in these matters, you’ll find here; and as for 
the Value-giving for the money, we think there’s nobody compet- 


ing with us on that. 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY 
BRADLEY & METCALF CO. 
EDMONDS SHOE CO. 
HARSH & CHAPLINE SHOE CO. 
F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO. 
MENZIES SHOE CO. 
OGDEN SHOE CO. 
PFISTER & VOGEL LEATHER CO. 
ALBERT H. WEINBRENNER CO. 
WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. 
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Trostel’s 
Tested Leathers 


Originators and sole producers of 


Trostan Calf 33 


in the Lost Purple Color 


the beauty shade in leather, as staple 
in high grade shoe leather, as blue serge in suitings. 


We produce a complete line of upper leathers in Chrome, 
Combination and Vegetable tannages— in Calfskins, Veals 
and Side Leathers, for fine, semi-dress and service shoes. 


In retanned sides we feature 
Black and Brown Zebu 
the World’s standard for service and quality. 


Albert Trostel & 
Sons Company 


Phoenix and Star Tanneries 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Trostel Leather Company 
London, Boston, Rochester, Chicago, Cincinnati 


Smiley & Van Dyke Wagner Leather Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 
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The NUNN, BUSH & WELDON Co-operetive Association. 


Conditions that make for 
BETTER SHOES 


VERY day is a holiday in our plant, 

not literally to be sure—but employees 
are surrounded by so much that contrib- 
utes to their comfort that the day’s work 
is decidedly pleasurable. The atmosphere 


of co-operation permeates every department of our plant. 
Individual workers are encouraged to take deep interest 
in their “‘job.”’ Never have we had such good 
results in producing shoes. The benefits some 
dealers are experiencing from our policy of 
mutuality may be easily gained by you. 


MILWAUKEE 


NuNN, BUSH & WELDON SHOE Co. 
MILWAUKEE 
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Traveling Shoe Salesmen, Kansas City, 
he earned great credit from the fact that 
in six months’ time the membership 
was increased from 70 to 173. His 
wide experience in travelers’ organiza- 
tions has stood him in good stead in his 
work in the Milwaukee Shoe Sales Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Hammond’s hobby is to_ build 
up the hardest-hitting, most enthusias- 
tic organization of shoe salesmen that 
ever checked a sample trunk. “I like 
hard-fisted, square-jawed shoe sales- 
men,” said Mr. Hammond. “As a 
body they are the finest fellows in the 
land.” 


STEPHEN J. BROUWER 


President and General Manager of 
the S. J. Brouwer Shoe Company 


An annual convention of the N. S. 
R. A. would be incomplete without 
Stephen J. Brouwer, 


President and 


STEPHEN J. 


General Manager of the S. J. Brouwer 
Shoe Company, 322-324 Grand Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis., which is one of the 
leading retail stores in the central West. 
““S. J.”” hasn’t missed a single convention 
since the N. S. R. A. was organized. 
In fact, he was the original member 
from Wisconsin and it was his effort 
that has made the Badger representa- 
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tion in the National Association mem- 
bership so exceptionally large. 

“Conventions are of great profit, and 
I never miss one,” said Mr. Brouwer. 
“T always come away feeling that I have 
earned a very large dividend on the in- 
vestment of going. The things we learn 
at these gatherings cannot be bought 
for money. The shoe dealer who goes 
to our conventions with the desire to 
learn cannot help but be a better man 
and a better shoe dealer for having 
been present. Rubbing elbows with 
fellow tradesmen from every corner of 
the country; interchanging ideas;* re- 
ceiving and giving suggestions for trade 
improvement, and generally broadening 
one’s sphere, has its beneficial effect. <A 
shoe merchant cannot grow if he stays 
within the four walls of his office or 
store.” 

In December, Mr. Brouwer observed 
the sixteenth anniversary of his busi- 
ness. He went to Milwaukee in 1902, 
and started out by selling Dr. Reed 






















BROUWER 


Cushion Shoes by the gripful. He 
learned the trade in his father’s store 
and shop at Grand Haven, Mich. In 
sixteen years’ time he grew from a 
sample case to 20,000 square feet. Shoe 
dealers from all parts of the United 
States have come to him for advice and 
to copy his original methods and 
systems. : 


Among the Retail Merchants 


Clearance Sales Are General 


As usual at this time of the year, shoe 
merchants in Milwaukee are making the 
seasonable effort of clearing stocks in 





preparation for Spring and Summer 
goods. The “Clearance Sale’ sign 
made its appearance in most show win- 
dows during the past few days, and re- 
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sulted in a strong stimulation of busi- 
ness, due to the natural attraction of a 
greater or lesser reduction of prices. 
An extreme cold wave, with a minimum 
official temperature of 15 below zero, 
during the period immediately follow- 
ing New Year’s Day, doubtless hin- 


- dered trade to a certain extent, but on 


the whole dealers are very well satisfied 
with the situation. 


May Go to St. Louis Convention 


Between twenty-five and thirty shoe 
dealers of Milwaukee went to St. Louis 
on Saturday and Sunday to attend the 
annual convention of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, this being the 
largest number that has ever gone from 
here to these meetings. The number 
of retail merchants from points in Wis- 
consin equalled the Milwaukee delega- 
tion. Special interest attached to the 
1919 convention for Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin merchants in view of the 
effort made to bring the 1920 meeting 
to Milwaukee, and the fact that Mil- 
waukee manufacturers made an extraor- 
dinary campaign to attract attention to 
the local market. 


Fond du Lac Dealers Reduce Hours 


Shoe merchants at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
in common with dry goods stores and 
specialty shops, have adopted the plan 
of confining the hours of doing business 
to the period from 8.30 A. M. to 5.30 
P. M., from January 2 to March 1, as a 
general conservation measure. The 
Saturday hours will remain as before. 
The plan is in the nature of an experi- 
ment, which will be watched with much 
interest in other cities. 


Milwaukee Shoe Dealers’ 
Association Meets 


The Milwaukee Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, January 2, at 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
assembly room. Most of the time was 
spent in the discussion of arrangements 
for the St. Louis Convention, particu- 
larly to make final plans for bringing 
the 1920 national meeting to Mil- 
waukee. Frank Cleveland, director of 
the Convention Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, was present and out- 
lined details and was promised the ut- 
most co-operation and assistance of all 
members. A resolution which was pre- 
sented at St. Louis, affecting the sale of 
merchandise by manufacturers direct to 
consumers, to the detriment of the retail 
trade, was adopted in final form and 
given in charge of President A. B. Cas- 
pari, who with Vice-President Otto A. 
Hensel, officially represented the asso- 
ciation in the national assembly. 
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‘KINDER-GARTEN 
| WELTS ae 


: Genuine Calfskin Top, 
Dealers! Sell your chil- Flexible Oak Out Sole 
dren customers real ; and Inner Sole, Good- 


shoes at prices their year stitched with full 
extension all the way 


mothers will gladly F 

pay! Such shoes are the Heel. Oy eee 

KINDER -GARTEN : 

Line—the best-value comme Meleetn? 
children shoes 


you can offer! 
Look at‘the de- 








scriptions and note 
the prices. Then 
order a sample lot 
of each. You'll 
be surprised at the 
quality! 
Flenible Oak. Ont Sole a tne” eure; SMOOTH INSIDE—STRONG OUTSIDE. 


Flexible Oak Out Sole and Inner. Goodyear 
fated ith aac all the way around. ()N FLOOR READY TO SHIP! 
B-3488—5 to 8, price..............0.seee: $1.90 Send for new Catalog B showing our full line , 


B 3487816 to 12, price 2.40 : 
B-3486—1214 to 2, price................... 260 of quick sellers. 


SMITH-WALLACE SHOE CO. 


Adams and Market Sts., CHICAGO 























WHEN A FARMER OR A WORKMAN 


gets additional wear—additional comfort—additional satisfaction out of a pair of work 
shoes that you have sold him, then you have secured his good-will. You are striving 
to do this every day. But unless you are carrying 


P:\V FARM SHOE DRESSING 


you are passing up an opportunity to acquire this valuable good-will. 

This dressing is the very same preparation that Pfister & Vogel use in their tanner- 
ies to stuff and waterproof their heavier leathers. By selling a box of this “Tanner's 
Own Dressing” with every pair of farm or work shoes you will make the customer 
come back to you and say “It’s the best work shoe I ever bought! I want another pair 
just like it!” 

Get a display stand for your store and sell a box with every pair of work shoes that 
goes out of your store. 


$2.00 per doz. . per gross 
“é “sé ee 
6é ee 


Sample size.. 50 


b me Lag jobber will sats you; or you may write directly to us for - full par- 
tic 


PFISTER & VOGEL LEATHER COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE - - - - WISCONSIN 
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Notes in the Trade 


The C. & K. Shoe Co., Appleton, 
Wis., is again under the management of 
Julian Chapsky, who has received his 
honorable discharge from the military 
service and is back after an absence of 
four months. He reached the rank of 
sergeant and was attending the officers’ 
school at Camp Grant, Ill., when the 
war ended. A brother, Albert Chapsky, 
has been in France with the A. E. F. for 
nearly a year. 

The J. D. Musial Shoe Store, Two 
Rivers, Wis., discontinued business 
January 7. The stock was taken over 
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by H. E. Genske, Plymouth, Wis. Mr. 
Musial plans to retire. Sa. 





The Fair Store, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 
shoes, dry goods, etc., was wiped out by 
fire on December 21, with a loss of 
$25,000 to building and stock. Chris 
Hanson, proprietor and manager, in- 
tends to re-engage in business in a tem- 
porary location. 





H. B. Basing has succeeded Basing & 


. Wishlinski, shoe dealers, Berlin, Wis. 


August W. Wishlinski retired from the 
firm and the partnership has been 
dissolved. 


Review of Leather Industry 
1918-1919 


August H. Vogel, of the Pfister & 
Vogel Leather Co., Milwaukee, review- 
ing conditions in the leather industry 
during 1918 and discussing the outlook 
during the New Year, says: 

“The leather industry was greatly 
stimulated by the war, and until the 
signing of the armistice, was operating 
at as great a capacity as labor and ma- 
terial conditions would permit. The 
volume of business for the year is about 
10 per cent larger than 1917. 

“Exports were severely restricted by 
lack of ocean tonnage. In addition 
to this, the markets of continental 
Europe were closed to us the greater 
part of the year. 

“With the enlargement of our Army 
and Navy came a greatly increased de- 
mand for supplies of shoes, gloves, har- 
ness and saddlery goods. Great Britain 
also purchased considerable leather for 
civilian use, as their own tanneries were 
largely engaged on Army equipment 
leathers. By the diversion of ocean ton- 
nage to transatlanticroutes to move our 
troops and supplies, it became necessary 
to reduce to a minimum the imports of 
raw material from South America and 
Asiatic countries, and as we normally 
import about one-half of the hidec’ and 
calfskins and 95 per cent of the goat- 
skins tanned in this country, it became 
necessary to restrict exports of leather 
and to fix prices on both domestic raw 
material and leather, in order to prevent 
undue inflation and speculation.” 


Good Work of Tanners’ Council 


The Tanners’ Council, Washington, 
D. C., whose membership includes all 
the tanners of this country, co-operated 
most effectively and patriotically with 
the various departments of the Govern- 
ment, both in the production and conser- 


vation of the products of our industry, 
and proved most useful in furnishing 
valuable statistical information in re- 
gard to the industry. 

The estimated value of the output 
of American tanneries in 1917 was 
$768,000,000, but no figures are as yet 
available for 1918. 


Outlook for Future Favorable 


The outlook for the future is favor- 
able for the industry. Leather is 
scarce in all European countries, and 
the supplies in this country of medium 
and better grades of leather are below 
normal. It is therefore safe to assume 
that during the reconstruction period, 
leather and leather products of all kinds 
will be in good demand. Some read- 
justment will be necessary in the pro- 
duction of Army shoes and saddlery 
goods, but if our Government adopts a 
wise and equitable policy in regard to 
outstanding war contracts and the dis- 
posal of its surplus stocks, no particular 
hardships should be experienced by the 


industry. 





Tanneries Big Advantage 
to Shoe Manufacturers 


Shoe manufacturers not located in 
Milwaukee are large purchasers of 
Milwaukee tanned leather, and these 
manufacturers of necessity must add to 
the cost of their shoes the carrying 
charges on this leather, whereas Mil- 
waukee shoe manufacturers are in a 
position to practically eliminate all 
freightage charges on such leathers as 
are tanned in Milwaukee. 

The products of Milwaukee tan- 
neries include every form of tanned 
leather, but this market excels in calf, 
veal and kip leathers, as well as in 
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glove, horse leathers and the side, 
uppers and split leathers. Harness and 
other vegetable tanned leathers are also 
prominent products of tanneries and 
patent leather is finished in Milwaukee 
with a skill that has not been excelled 
by the oldest tanneries in the country. 
Glazed kid is also turned out of Mil- 
waukee tanneries in large quantities. 

Milwaukee is growing in importance 
as one of the leading shoe centers of 
the country because it takes the raw 
product and converts it into the finished 
article. Not only do Milwaukee tan- 
neries turn out a wide range of leather, 
but the products of Milwaukee shoe 
factories include every article of foot- 
wear from infant kacks to heavy lum- 
bermen’s boots. 

According to the last figures compiled 
for Milwaukee, Milwaukee’s leather pro- 
duction was in excess of $39,200,000. 





World Short of Shoes 


“The whole world is short on shoes 
such as Milwaukee makes,” states @ 
leading shoe manufacturer of the city. 

“Using the iron and steel industries 
as a barometer, there is no reason for 
fear to enter the heart of any retail 
shoe merchant and no thought of pes- 
simism should be allowed to enter his 
mind. Retail shoe stores that have 
stuck to good quality of merchandise 
are not lacking for business. People 
generally have plenty of money to 
spend, and are buying. Very little 
complaint is being heard on account of 
the present prices of footwear. In fact 
the demand all over is for a good class 
of merchandise that has elements of 
style and fitting qualities, but devoid 
of gewgaws. 

“The whole world is short on shoes. 
The signing of the final peace terms 
will mean.a return to civil life within 
the next nine months of a considerable 
percentage of the 4,000,000 men now in 
cantonments of this country and in 
England and in the fighting forces in 
France. _ 

“Vast quantities of hides, leather, 
shoes, etc., are needed in Europe. 
Stocks of medium and better grades of 
upper leathers are in small supply all 
over the world.” 


New Affiliation 

The many friends of Ashley Kennedy, 
formerly Sales Manager of the Mac- 
donald & Kiley Co., and with the Fibre 
Sole Department of the Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, will be interested to learn 
that Mr. Kennedy will be on the road 
for the Ogden Shoe Company of Mil- 
waukee, beginning in the Spring. He 
will cover Southern Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 
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IN STOCK 


“In Stock” is a most satisfactory service. ‘Where 
can I find much-wanted merchandise in stock?’ 
is often asked by the anxious retail shoe merchant. 
And the answer comes back strongly—IN CHI- 
CAGO—THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET 
FOR GOODS IN STOCK. 

To Chicago, therefore, the shoe buyers of this great 
country look for co-operation. That they are not 
disappointed in receiving the right service is testified 
by the perfect harmony which exists between the 
buyers of America and the sellers of Chicago. 


Whether the In-Stock Service is wished on Men's, Women’s or 
Children’s lines, it can be obtained from the manufacturers and 
wholesalers of Chicago—in every price, to meet every trade. 
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QUALITY SHOES 


Chicago is famous for > camry Shoes. When the 


buyer makes his purchases in Chicago, he is 
guaranteed the widest possible range of selection. 
Here he may find merchandise to meet every 
requirement of his trade. 

VALUE is a synonymous term with the Chicago 
Market. In Chicago the merchant can buy shoes 
at prices which will enable him to make big profits. 
Chicago is a distribution centre of advance shoe 
styles. It will pay the merchants of the United 
States to frequently visit the Chicago Market. 


Here are the Headquarters for Quality merchan- 
dise —In Stock Service — Genuine 
Values—A1 Transportation facilities 
—In other words, The Great Central 
Market of America. 
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Accorded 
Highest 
Praise at 
Convention 


Here are a few illustra- 

tions of the glass display 

fixtures which were 

shown at our Booth at 

the National Shoe Retailers’ Convention 

at St. Louis and were adopted by Mr. 

M. E. Gordon, official decorator of the 

Convention, and which he used in the 

displays of many of the largest manu- 

facturers’ lines. 

By means of the pedestals and shelves 

varying designs can be produced almost 
Plate Glass Shelves without limit, one of which we show 

above. Send for our profusely illustrated 

Glass Booklet G G. 

SEND FOR CATALOGS 

We also have catalogs “L”’ of “Period’’ 

Wood Fixtures. 

Write us about Window Valances and 

Decorators’ Plush. In fact anything in 

fixtures. 


The Hecht Fixture Co. 


MEDINAH BLDG. 
Wells St. and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 











Glass Pedestals 
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Chicago, the Great Central Shoe Supply 


Sales in Progress 


After passing through the biggest holi- 
day season Chicago shoe: merchants 
ever have enjoyed and every store hav- 
ing done a capacity business, clearance 
sales are now coming into vogue to 
maintain a healthy firmness of business. 
Zero weather, coming at an opportune 
time, and greatly helping to down the 
influenza scare and spread that was on 
the threshold of the city, is proving a 
big factor in increased trading activity 
on the part of the public. Buying con- 
tinues liberal, after making due allow- 
ance for the between holiday lull, and 
there is no abatement in the revived 
interest in better. grades of shoes which 
was noticeable all through November 
and December. 


Annual Winter Sales 


O’Connor & Goldberg was the first 
among the stores to make public an- 
nouncement of a sale, using a large 
newspaper advertisement illustrating 
all styles of men’s and women’s shoes 
in the ‘“‘O-G 15th Annual Winter Sale.” 
Mandel Brothers were featuring their 
Subway Shoe Clearance, in which special 
lots of shoes were offered at $1.50, 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. The most 


prominent announcement of present- - 


day shoe activities locally was that of 
the Boston Store, which read as follows: 
“Monday morning (January 6), as the 
store opens, we place on sale our phe- 
nominal $265,000 purchase of men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes, at 58c. 
to 70c. on the dollar, from three of the 
leading factories in the East. A sale 
that will eclipse any in years.” 


Marshall Field & Co. Featuring 
Tourist Footwear 


For the prospective tourist who hies 
herself Palm Beachward, as a matter 
of habit or as a relief from the present 
15 below zero weather of Chicago, 
Marshall Field & Co. is showing attrac- 
tive sunny clime footwear. Calfskin 
oxfords at $12; white kid boots at $17; 
white Reignskin boots at $9; patent 
leather pumps at $10; black satin or 
colored broadcloth spats at $5; black 
suede oxfords at $12 and riding boots 
at $18 are some of the items to which 
the attention of milady is being called. 


Opinion of John O’Connor 


“A year of exciting vicissitudes is the 
best way in which I can describe the re- 


Market 


tail shoe industry during 1918,” said 
John.O’Connor of O’Connor & Goldberg. 
“The earnestness with which our Gov- 
ernment took up the war. work very 
naturally affected the shoe industry in 
the same manner in which it affected all 
other enterprises. 


Retail Merchants Give United 
States Co-operation 


“Very shortly after the United States 
was really into the war the Associated 
Hide and Leather Industries and the 
manufacturers and retailers of boots and 
shoes, as one body, voluntarily offered 
to make any necessary restrictions that 
would aid the Government in the con- 
servation of leather and labor and there- 
by help to win the war. It might be 
said that if it were not for the close co- 
operation afforded the Government by 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
results might probably have reached a 
more acute stage. 


1919 Prices No Lower 


“The outlook for 1919 in so far as a 
decrease in the retail price of shoes is 
concerned is not very hopeful. America 
faces the task of providing Russia and 
the erstwhile Central Powers with boots 
and shoes; and just as the great de- 
mand for leather goods for the Army 
caused the increase in the retail price 
of shoes, this exportation to the foreign 
trade will keep that price where it is until 
the countries overseas are in a position 
to shoe themselves. 

“Accordingly, we should not expect 
great relief during 1919 from the 
present price of shoes, and we can con- 
sole ourselves with the knowledge that 

- we are filling an obligation that we owe 
our Allies, who suffered for four long 
years in far more desperate measures to 
make the world safe for democracy.” - 


OPINION OF J. HENRY SELZ 


Shoe Business Swamped by World’s 
Needs 


In the opinion of J. Harry Selz of 
Selz, Schwab & Co., Chicago, the com- 
ing of Peace has no hope fof an early 
betterment of conditions in- the shoe 
trade, said Mr. Selz: 

“The year 1918 for the boot and shoe 
industry was the largest in dollars and 
cents in its history, notwithstanding 
many trying experiences, such as traffic 
congestion, shortage of materials and 
labor, and Government regulations. 


~* 
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“The heavy demand of the United 
States Government and the Allies for 
Army shoes, harness, and other equip- 
ment practically exhausted all stocks of 
heavy leather, which curtailed the manu- 
facture of shoes for civilian wear and 
reduced to the minimum all stocks of 
shoes. 

Regulation Continued 


“In fact, the Government found it 
necessary, on account. of the seriousness 
of conditions in the leather market, to 
issue restrictions governing the manu- 
facture of shoes for other than war pur- 
poses. These restrictions and regula- 
tions became effective October 1 of this 
year, and were to remain in force for the 
duration of the war or until the signing 
of, the armistice. However, owing to 
existing conditions it was the unanimous 
decision of the industry, including the 
tanners and shoe manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers that the regulations 
should continue in force until June 1, 
1919, in the hope that this will allow the 
supply to catch up with the demand. 


Europe in Need 


“Europe is bare of leather and shoes, 
and their needs are so great that they 
have placed definite orders and secured 
options on a good share of the available 
leather in this country. 

“It was thought that the decreased 
demand for materials for war purposes 
on the part of the Government might 
have a tendency to prevent further ad- 
vances, but the large foreign demand 
will more than offset any decreased de- 
mand on the part of our Government. 
If there was a large surplus stock of 
leather and shoes on hand in this coun- 
try prices would not be affected, but 
unfortunately for the shoe industry the 
general market is bare of surplus leather 
and shoes.” 


What the National Shoe - 
Travelers’ Association 
Stands For 


By FRANK B. KING 


President of Chicago Shoe Travelers’ 
Association 


The ultimate good that can come out | 
of any organization or assdciation, so 
far as the individual members compos- 
ing it is concerned, is in diret. propor- 
tion to the good put into.it by 
dividual members the inen 
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One of the 
Hits of 
the 
Convention 


No. 920 French bronze 
kid pump, turn, 16-8 full 
Louis covered heel, 24% 
to 8, AA to C, price $5 00. 

In Stock 





The style shown above is typical ofjthe HARRISON Line 
of in stock footwear. Every shoe full of individuality and 
distinctiveness: thorough shoemaking and sound value built into 
every pair. Write to this House of Quality for your immediate 
needs of novelty footwear. 


< HARRISON SHOE 9 
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207 W. MONROE ST. QUAY CHICAGO 
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Real Class 
and Style 
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the most out of the Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, are always the men who 
put into it the most effort; the most 
good thought; the most of their own 
real selves, the men who are willing to 
devote their time and effort for the 
good of others without asking them- 
selves. ‘What is there in it for me? 
What am I going to get out of it?” 
For the foundation stone on which the 
association is built is the betterment of 
one’s self through the betterment of the 
other fellow. 


Not Drum Beats but Heart Beats 


The members of this association do 
not wear a button on the lapel of their 
coats. The emblem is indelibly stamped 
on the heart of every member who is 
true to his obligation and a button or 
badge is not necessary for his identifica- 
tion; if he is not true to his obligation, a 
button on his coat lapel would be only 
a delusion and a snare. The National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association does not 
depend upon drum beats but upon heart 
beats to further the work in which it is 
engaged. 

The shoe traveler may be compared 
to a two-sided mirror. On the one side 
he is reflecting the attitude of the cus- 
tomer toward the firm he represents, 
and on the other side he is reflecting the 
attitude of the firm toward the customer. 
He must know the view point of both 
and harmonize the relationship between 
the two factors which he must serve. 


Vision and Knowledge Required 

To do this requires vision, tact and 
diplomacy. It also requires knowledge 
and education. 

Knowledge of the product to be sold; 
knowledge of the materials entering into 
it; knowledge of the method of con- 
struction; knowledge of the service and 
satisfaction to be rendered to the ulti- 
mate consumer; knowledge of the char- 
acter and personality of the man who 
is responsible for the article being on 
the market. 

The shoe traveler must have a pretty 
definite knowledge of the merchant to 
whom he sells the goods; his needs and 
his limitations; the styles that are most 
adapted to the needs of the community, 
and the quantity that should be readily 
turned over by the merchant to keep 
the stock clean and prevent overloading. 


Alive to the Situation 

The N. S. T. A., recognizing the neces- 
sity of every shoe traveler being alive 
to the situation that confronts him, is 
endeavoring. to educate its members 
along these and other lines that will 
make each man a bigger, broader, more 
useful and more necessary individual. 
It is endeavoring to make each of its 


members a power not only in dispensing 
the shoes turned out by his factory, but 
a power in the betterment of his fellow 
traveler, the merchant upon whom he 
calls and the community in which he 
lives. 

Therefore the shoe traveler who fails 
to identify himself with this organiza- 
tion is not only cheating himself out of 
the helpfulness he would derive from in- 
timate association with other men in 
his line of endeavor, but he is just to 
that extent depriving his house and his 
customer of the good he would be able 
to impart to each of them through this 
contact and exchange of ideas. 


Opening of Chicago Head- 
quarters 


Chicago Headquarters are to be 
opened within the next fortnight by the 
Hygrade Shoe Works of this city. The 


_ Office will be in charge of William Rauch- 





WM. RAUCHMAN 
Manager of Chicago Headquarters for 
Hygrade Shoe Works 


man, who will develop a sales organiza- 
tion there to cover the States of IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Mr. 
Rauchman was connected with the Hy- 
grade Shoe Works for several years 
prior to the entrance of the United 
States into the war, his position being 
that of Manager of the New York sales 
office. When war was declared, Mr. 


‘Rauchman resigned his position and en- 


listed in the Navy. He has been on 
active duty up to two weeks ago, when 
he was mustered out of the service. 

The development and expansion of 
the business in the meantime made pos- 
sible the new opportunity in- the West 
and on his return to civil life, the 
Western Branch has been put in his 
charge. Mr. Rauchman is aggressive, 
keen and in close touch with the policies 
and output of the factory. He antici- 
pates the development of very satisfac- 
tory business in the territory which will 
now be under his control. © 
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A Well-Deserved Promo- 
tion 

Charles Mueller will represent The 
Julian & Kokenge Co., in Illinois the 
coming season, replacing J. J. Terry. 
The promotion comes as a well-deserved 
one for Mr. Mueller, who earned the 
reward for faithful service in less im- 
portant territory. The Illinois field 
has been a fertile one for The Julian & 
Kokenge Co., and with Mr. Mueller to 
fine-comb it, it is felt that the large 
volume of J & K_ business already 
established cannot only be held but 
materially increased. This belief is 
based on the many requests that have 
been received for the J & K line the 
past few seasons which owing to an 
oversold condition the factory was 
unable to care for. 

Mr. Mueller was born and reared in 
Cincinnati, where he still resides. He 
has been in the shoe business all of his 
life, in a retail and wholesale way. For 
several years he has been associated 
with The Julian & Kokenge Co., most 
successfully. He is a thorough salesman 
and will take to the J & K clientele in 
the big state of Illinois a rich experience 
gained from behind the counter as well 
as the road. 


Annual Election Officers 
C. A. 3. 8. 3 


The regular meeting of the Central 
Association Traveling Shoe Salesmen 
was held at the Coates House, Kansas 
City, Mo., where a very tasty luncheon 
was served. 

It being the meeting for the annual 
election of officers, the Red and Blue 
nominating committees presented their 
candidates and the following officers 
were elected: For president, S. C. 
Bloomer; for vice-president, D. M. 


.Hamilton; for secretary-treasurer, H. C. 


Porter, and for directors, Charles Cash, 
B. B. Roach, and Charles Chamberlain. 

President-Elect Bloomer immediately 
took the chair. A number of very im- 
portant matters came up for discussion 
among them: being that of “Trade Ac- 
ceptances” and the advisability of the 
association affiliating with the Council 
of Traveling Salesmen. These matters 
were held over till a later meeting to 
see what action would be taken at the 
National Convention to be held in 
Chicago. : 

The ten delegates appointed to rep- 
resent the C. A. T. S. S., at the conven- 
tion in Chicago were as follows: 
Thomas Kirby, C. H. Stemmens, W. E. 
Hinesley, S. C. Bloomer, John Dingle, 
W. H. Morris, Charles Smithers, Burr 
Phelps, Charles Cash, and Frank Wells. 

A number of new applications for 
membership were received and voted in. 
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W's times have taught 
people to be more 
ie thrifty and also that true 

economy does not lie in buy- 

ing “cheap” merchandise. it 


That is why you will find it easy 
and profitable to sell Honorbilt 
Shoes. Their sterling character 


is well known. , 
F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. al yi ‘(i 
il! 
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WOMEN’S VENTILATED PACK-FLAT No. 298X 


oe {fe THE PAR oe 


EVERY WOMAN 


is susceptible to a suggestion 
that will improve the appear- 
ance of her footwear 


TELL HER THAT 
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— preserves the fit 
—retains, the style 
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EXPORT TO FRANCE 


The Franco-American Trading Agency has just been 
formed with a view to facilitate the introduction of 
American-made goods on the French market. 


Every year in our stands we will exhibit at the Lyons 
Fair (which will henceforth supersede the Leipzig Fair 
for traders of Allied Nations) specimens of all goods for 
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—increases}the wear 
—adds to the saat add 
of shoes 


—and 


the sale of which we shall be commissioned. 


The Franco-American Trading Agency is anxious to 
obtain the exclusive agency in France during’ five 
years, at least, of important American firms who 


manufacture 


Men’s and Women’s Boots 
Children’s and Babies’ Shoes 
Supplies 
All Kinds of Leathers or Skins 
(Calf, Morocco, Sheep, Kid and 
anus Seal), (for small leather goods 
and shoes.) 


it means an extra profit for you 
and satisfaction for the customer 
Catalog and complete information 
for the asking 


Now is just the time to send us your specimens to be ex- 
hibited at the next Lyons Fair, March 1 to March 15, 1919. 


Franco - American Trading Agency 


6 2 Seer LIEBERS CODE 
RENNES, FRANCE : 


SHOE TREE DIVISION 
O. A. MILLER TREEING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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. < REFERENCES 
) \\ 5 Guaranty Trust Co., New York, Banque de France, Banque de Bretag: 
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OUTING SHOE CO., WORCESTER BRANCH 
CAPACITY 7,000 PAIRS DAILY 


— FELT FOOTWEAR — 
To Jobbers 


We have"taken over the entire equipment at the plant formerly occupied by the Worcester Slipper Company, 360 
to 370 Park Ave., and with the former organization retained complete will start at once to manufacture Felt 
Juliets, Slippers and Felt Moccasins along the same lines as have been produced in the past. 


Samples may be seen at our Boston Office. 


OUTING SHOE COMPANY, WORCESTER BRANCH 
370 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 207 ESSEX: STREET, Room 210 - Geo. Moholland in attendance 
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Ste rling 
Americans 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Born Jan.18,1782: Died Oct. 24,1852 
The Giant of the American Senate 


*‘There Is Nothing So Powerful as Truth’ : 


said Daniel Webster, that Sterling American statesman and orator, at the dedica- 
tion of the Bunker Hill Monument. His speeches were storehouses of thought and 
learning, lofty sentiment, burning patriotism and solid argument — all clothed in 
the most brilliant rhetoric. 

It is this principle of the enduring vital power of truth which has made STERLING 
PATENT COLT and STERLING PATENT KID the most widely and favorably 
known ’shiny leathers in the world today. The truth oftheir beauty, durability and 
high-grade quality, has compelled recognition by shoe retailers, shoe manufacturers 
and shoe wearers everywhere. Are you profiting by this truth? 


Sterliig Golt Sterling Kid 


BRISTOL PATENT LEATHER COMPANY BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rochester 


On January 2, the Rochester store of 
the Sterling Shoes, Inc., celebrated the 
first anniversary with the announce- 
ment that the past initial year has 
brought some surprising and wonderful 
results. 

The outlook for the. coming season 
is two-fold, as the Sterling policy 
of cutting profits by cutting costs will 
enable the corporation to give to the 
trade of Rochester this coming Spring 
values in shoes and oxfords that will 
probably surpass anything ever seen 
in this city. The appreciation of 
quality, style, fit and price, expressed 
by the Sterling customers, has proven 
forceful advertising, and has produced 
splendid results. 


Expert Merchandisers 


The Christmas trim of the Sterling 
windows created an attention that was 
a surprise to many. This was accom- 
plished through the skill of Mr. Ray- 
wirth, trimmer for all the company’s 
stores. 





Strong Demand for Oxfords 


Although it is not a great surprise, it 
may seem strange that oxfords should 
still retain their popularity, and are in so 
strong a demand at this time of the year. 
The sale of brown oxfords on the day 
before New Year’s, as reported by Mr. 
Helmbacher of the Walk-Over Shoe 
Shop of Women, amounted to 60 per 
cent of the total sales of the day. This 
is very unusual but the ladies find them 
more comfortable and convenient for 
wearing with arctics, which have 
replaced the spats. 


High Shoe Sales Successful 


The majority of the shoe stores are 
running their annual high shoe sales 
this week, with great success. The 
Shields Boot Shop opened its 20 per 
cent reduction sale to its regular custom- 
ers on Jan. 2, by personal announce- 
ments mailed to each. The remaining 
stock will be advertised to the public 
beginning January 7th and Mr. Shields 
anticipates an unprecedented business. 


hoe Markets 
and Merchandising, 
ments in America’s Shoe Centers 
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Retail Shoe Merchants Meet 


Wm. Pidgeon, president, presided at 
the regular meeting of the Rochester 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, held 
at the Chamber of Commerce on 
Friday noon, January 3. The general 
topic of discussion was the matter of 
changing the constitution, the principal 
change being the raising of the annual 
dues from $3.00 to $5.00. The Style 
Show Committee, of which Fred’ L. 
Myers is chairman, worked out the 
details of the final arrangements for 
the luncheon to be given by the associa- 
tion on “Retailer’s Day’ at Powers 
Hotel on Monday noon, January 13, 
to all visiting buyers. 

There was a most interesting discus- 
sion in reference to the convention of 
the National Shoe Retailer’s Associa- 
tion to be held at St. Louis. The 
following delegates were elected to 
represent the Rochester Association 
and were instructed along certain lines 
to look after the interests of the associa- 
tion. Wm. Pidgeon, president; Harry 
H. Phelan, former president; John 
Schmanke, vice-president; C. H. Helm- 
bacher, of the Walk-Over Shoe Shop for 
Women. 


Newly Elected Officers of Rochester Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association 



















e To Buy 


Womenis Shoes = | 
































NOVELTY BOOTS 
AND OXFORDS 


IN STOCK. Ready to Ship 
Write for Catalog 


1312 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo. 























The House of Service 
Novelty Footwear 


IN STOCK 
In Narrow Widths 
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VINSONHALER SHOE CO., 
1211 Washington Ave., St. Louis 




















1508 WASHINGTON AVE. 
St. Louis. Ma 


Novelties in Stock 
For At Once Shipment 















The Easiest Selling House Shoes 


Large 
Variety —— 
Stock Tueme 
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Lane Brothers Co. acienct. Ave. Boston 
















W.C. Cushman & Co. 
FLOOR JOB. SPECIALTIES 
In Women’s Welts and McKays 
When in Town Call on Us at 


403 Albany Bid., Boston 


New York Office, Duane St., Room 32 












The Line of 100 Styles 
of mfort 





TIMSON BROS,, ine, 
Besten, Mass. 




























SYSTEMS IN SHOE 
STORES 
Equipment, accessories, specialties; 


what to use and where to get it, 
is a part of “Recorder”: service to 
merchants. 
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Three and Four Buckle Arctics 


The McCurdy-Robinson Company 
was very fortunate in receiving two 
shipments of three and four buckle 
arctics. After a very mild season, 
the weather in’ Rochester has turned 
cold and there has been considerable 
snow. So one can easily imagine the 
siege on these arctics, especially after 
such a scarcity on the market. They 
were sold at only $3.75 but Miss Ger- 
man, manager of the department, ex- 
pects that the next lot will bring the 
price a trifle higher. These may be a 
high lace arctic, a novelty being intro- 
duced to the trade. She has already 
placed her next year’s order for the 
Goodyear rubbers. L. P. Ross, who is the 
local agent for the Goodyear concern, 
is allotted only 1,300 cases, and since 
“the early bird will get the worm” Miss 
German is “right on the job.” Her 
concern also sells a great number of the 
Converse Triple Tread Rubbers. 

This is rather an off time of the year 
for the manufacturers. The mail does 
not amount to much and the factories 
are taking advantage of the lull and are 
starting inventory. Several are prepar- 
ing their new samples, but since they 
are still to conform with Government 
regulations, there is nothing startling to 
relate. 

A General Situation 


A local manufacturer of a high-grade 
line of children’s, growing girls’ and 
ladies’ shoes was figuring cost prices 
for the coming season and it was 
no easy task. The trade in general is 
looking for lower prices and with cost of 
labor as stiff as ever, and certain ma- 
terials going up a penny or two on each 
foot or pound, he finds himself in rather 
a fix. However, his only salvation lies 
in the fact that if materials do not rise 
too rapidly, he may overcome the ques- 
tion of prices by increasing volume of 
production. 
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William H. Dunn a Host 


It may not be generally known that 
William H. Dunn, of Utz & Dunn is 
musically inclined, but the secret came 
out when he was appointed as one of the 
hosts and underwriters of the Hall- 
Filling Committee, acting in behalf of 
the French Government to get residents 
of this city in every walk of life inter- 
ested in the French Red Cross concert 
given on January 2 in Convention 
Hall by the Symphony Orchestra of the 
Conservatory of Paris (Societe des Con- 
certs du Conservatorie). The orchestra 
has been sent to the United States by 
the French Government and officially 
received by the United States Govern- 
ment—not only as a means of giving 
financial assistance to the French Red 
Cross but further to cement the friend- 
ship of the two great Republics. 
France has sent her best orchestra for 
this purpose. The leader is Andre 
Messager. 

Rochester Notes 


Mr. Porter of L. P. Ross, Rochester 
branch of the U. S. Rubber Co., is 
pleased to make the announcement to 
the trade that there is little change in 
the prices of rubber footwear for the 
season of 1919. 

E. P. Reed and wife of North Good- 
man Street, spent the holidays in 
Atlantic City with friends. 

Among the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Retail Merchants 
Council of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce elected on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 2, is O. K. Johnson, of Wm. East- 
wood & Son. . 

Chas. W. Anderson of Newcomb- 
Anderson Co., has leff on an Eastern 
trip to show his line to the jobbers’ 
buyers. He will spend the greater part 
of his time in Boston and New York 
and will be registered at the United 
States Hotel until about January 23, 
when he will return to Rochester. 


Philadelphia 


With the rush and hurry of holiday 
business over, with inventories taken 
and analyzed in most of the retail stores, 
business may be said to have settled 
down to the ordinary January routine. 
Right up to the end of the year, the re- 
tail people were looking and hoping for 
snow, but since snow did not come, a 


good stock of rubbers was carried into 


1919. 

However, while this had some ef- 
fect on inventory totals, it was a paper 
effect more than a real one, because the 
trade realized that the first real snow 


storm, no matter when it would come, 
would clean up a good deal of their 
available stock. 


A Fair Demand 


January is not a particularly active 
month, but nevertheless the retail 
stores are finding a very fair demand for 
regular lines of merchandise, since much 
of the ordinary early Winter business 
has been held up because of the ex- 
tremely mild weather that prevailed 
from the opening of the Fall season to 
the end of the year. 
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Character of Goods Wanted 


As to the character of the goods 
wanted, it is stated in the retail store 
‘that the demand extends pretty gener- 
ally through all offerings and in women’s 
goods the call is still largely for the 
brown stocks and for black kid and calf, 
with a fair showing for grays where they 
are available, and for combination pat- 
terns in both buck and cloth top. The 
retail shoe merchants report a consider- 
able demand for oxfords carrying right 
through this season of the year. These 
are obviously intended for wearing with 
spats, and it would seem as though there 
would be a good oxford business right 
through the Winter season. 


Spring Stocks Arriving 

Owing to the fact that a great many 
advance Spring orders were placed for 
very early delivery, stocks are begin- 
ning to arrive in the retail stores. Al- 
though Easter this year falls at a very 
late date, the trade is none the less antic- 
ipating an early opening of the Spring 
season, basing this largely upon the 
fact that with the Spring merchandise 
available, the trade will make early dis- 
plays of their new goods, and it is the 
experience when new goods are displayed 
they are usually sold. 


A Correction 


In the advertisement of Weimer, 
Wright & Watkin, appearing in the 
“‘Recorder,” issue of December 21, the 
item “a child’s patent leather, button 
shoe, 4 to 8 with wedge heel,’”’ was 
through a typographical error priced at 
$1.35. The correct price of this: shoe, 
it was stated, is $1.75. 


In the Wholesale Line 
Most ot the wholesale houses last 
week were most particularly interested 
in analyzing the results of their inven- 
tories taken at the end of the year, and 
the general finding was quite satisfac- 
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tory in point of volume and profit, de- 
spite the many problems that con- 
fronted all lines of business in 1918. 
The head of one of these establish- 
ments specializing particularly in wo- 
men’s novelty footwear, said a few days 
ago that from now on they will take up 
the work of Spring shipments. Their 
advance Spring orders were placed in 
most instances for early delivery and 
they find that the trade both expects 
and wants their goods. 


Improved Transportation 


Thanks to improved transportation 
conditions, and even working conditions 
to some extent in the factories, they are 
receiving a larger volume of their Spring 
stocks than they anticipated, and in con- 
sequence are in very good shape to 
handle the early Spring shipments to 
their customers. The retail situation 
financially they find to be very good, as 
is indicated by their collections and 
with the coming of a real snow-storm re- 
leasing much money tied up in rubbers, 
they feel the retail trade will be in 
excellent shape. 


In Children’s Shoe Manufacture 


Mr. Dorell of W. H. Dorell & Son, 
manufacturers of children’s goods, said 
a few days ago that while immediate 
business is somewhat quiet, and has 
been since the first of December, this is 
a normal condition so far as they are 
concerned. With advance orders, how- 
ever, already placed for the Spring 
season, the factory is being kept very 
busy, and as all goods are ordered for 
early delivery, they are being shipped to 
customers almost as soon as completed. 

The orders call very largely for low 
cuts in both oxford and Mary Jane 
patterns, and. they are finding a very 
strong call for white in the low cuts. 
Their experience is always that business 
is very strong in white shoes up to the 
Easter period. 


Cincinnati 


Very cold weather came to Cincinnati 
last week for about the first time this 
winter. It helped business by making 
people feel the need of heavy shoes and 
overshoes, as there was some snow and 
rain before the cold snap. Other things 
helped business with the shoe men also. 
January clearance sales were put on by 
nearly all of the retailers and were met 
with good results. Most of the stores 
where there were sales were crowded 
with buyers, and such goods as were 
reduced in price were taken in large 
numbers. There were also good sales 
in the lines where prices were not cut. 


Election of Nominating Com- 
mittee 

The meeting of the Cincinnati Shoe 
and Leather Club on January 4 was 
the most interesting in several months, 
as the principal business before the mem- 
bers was the election of nominating 
committees. This work was carried 
out under the new system provided by 
an amendment to the by-laws adopted 
several months ago, and is expected to 
result in a more even contest for the 
several offices than usual. Candidates 
will be announced in time for a cam- 
paign of two weeks before the election, 
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which will be held at the February meet- 
ing of the club. 


Annual Election Tickets 


Two tickets have been put up for the 
annual election of the Chamber of Com- 
merce retail merchants, as follows: 
President, H:C. McLaughlin and D. E. 
Hayman; vice-president, Chas. Voller 
and H. R. Rodgers; treasurer, W. E. 
Giesting and H. J. Mompers; secretary, 


B. E. Hess. The election is to be held ’ 


on Wednesday, January 15, and from 
the tickets put up it is certain that a 
fine set of officers will be selected for 
1919. 


At the St. Louis Convention 


Many leading Cincinnati shoemen 
were absent from their stores during the 
week beginning on January 5, as they 
arranged things so as to be able to at- 
tend the St. Louis Convention. The 
usual big delegation of merchants was 
therefore sent off on Saturday and Sun- 
day, arriving in time to take part in the 
big convention. Many of the Cincinna- 
tians took their wives also, as they have 
learned from past experience that the 
ladies are well taken care of at the 
meetings. 


Stocks Not Sacrificed 


It is said among shoe stores that 
goods of a seasonable kind are not being 
reduced in price for the January sales, 
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and a look at these goods shows that 


this is true. The reason is that the 
styles of the current season will be just 
as good for Spring, and the shoemen do 
not see that it is necessary to sacrifice 
such shoes, especially as their stocks are 
not heavy.. However, everybody has 
bought enough shoes for Spring, and 
there is no sign that there is going to 
be a rush to get more goods when the 
season opens, as far as jobbers and manu- 
facturers with in-stock departments can. 
see. 
Death of Mrs. Van Meter 


Mrs. G. R. Van Meter, wife of the 
manager of the Gibson Boot Shop, died’ 
on Thursday, January 2, after an illness. 
of several weeks following the birth of 
a little daughter, who survives. Mr. 
Van Meter has the sympathy of his 
many friends. The funeral was held in: 
West Liberty, Ohio, where Mrs. Van: 
Meter formerly lived. 


Regarding George Schott 


George Schott, the popular sheriff 
shoeman, has yielded his county office- 
to his successor elected last Fall, andi 
will probably devote more personal at- 
tention to his busy Vine Street store. 
Mr. Schott has always been a great be- 
liever in organization work, and his. 
friends in the shoe business hope that 
he will now be able to take up again his. 
former prominent place in the Ohio. 


Association. 


Lynn 


Shoes in One Shop 


A statement on the shoes going 
through one Lynn shop, will give buyers 
some idea of the condition of business 
at the present moment. 

The shop makes shoes especially for 
the New York trade, and is in very 
close touch with that trade. 

It is going to capacity on orders for 
shoes to be delivered immediately they 
are completed. 

It is finishing up on orders for boots 
for the late Winter and early Spring 
sales. Among these are boots of white 
buck, black kid, patent, brown and 
black suede leather. 

It has as far as its cutting room ox- 
fords for Spring and Summer. Among 
these are oxfords of white buck, white 
kid, white fabric, patent, black kid and 
brown leather. 

Its shoes are made with just two 
types of heels, one the military, and the 
other the Louis. The Louis are of 
wood, and are the best sellers. 

It has not begun to cut pumps yet, 


though it expects orders for them later.. 
It has not yet made up a sample for 
Fall. Perhaps it is an exception to the- 
general rule in this respect. But it is. 
making shoes to the capacity of its shop. 


Kid for 6,200,000 Pairs 


During the past year, the tannery of 
Thomas A. Kelley at West Lynn, aver- 
aged a product of 800 dozen kid skins. 
daily. That production totalled up to. 
18,600,000 feet of leather for the year, 
or enough for 6,200,000 pairs of shoes. 

If the factory ran to capacity for the- 
year, it would have made leather for: 
more than 10,000,000 pairs of shoes. 


Object to Luxury Tax 


Bert Blake, of the Watson Shoe Com- 
pany, objects most strongly to any 
luxury tax on shoes, and he has written: 
to Congress a statement of his opposi- 
tion to the tax; and is asking other 
manufacturers to do likewise. 

He declares it is the principle of the- 
matter, and not the dollars and cents. 
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of it that counts. ‘The tax on tea 
didn’t amount to much. in cents,” he 
said.. ‘‘But its printiple was big enough 
to start the War of the Revolution. 
Likewise, the luxury tax on shoes may 
not amount to much incents. But in 
principle it may be big enough to start 
a revolution in the shoe trade.” 

“Just imagine,” he added, “what will 
happen in retail stores if women are 
asked to pay a luxury tax on pretty 
shoes they buy.” 


Some Grey and Brown Shades 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Company 
is making a very strong showing of 
buck leather for 1919. White is its 
leading color, of course. Other colors 
are imperial, light grey, olive brown, 
taupe, beaver and mahogany. 


Some Spicy Conversation 


“‘We will show fabric boots for Fall,” 
declared a shoe manufacturer. ‘The 
prices of fabrics are going to fall, you 
know.” 

“They can keep on falling, and they'll 
never look as fine as our improved 
leathers,”’ the tanner replied. 


Endicott Agreement Is Binding 


Judge Wait, of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court has just handed down a 
decision that the Endicott agreement is 
binding upon the Lynn Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association and the United Shoe 
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Workers of America, during its life, 
which is from September 19, 1919 to 
September 19, 1920. 

He issued an order for an injunction 
restraining the labor unions from strik- 
ing during the period of the agreement 
and providing that all disputes should 
be settled by arbitration. 


From Shoes to Law 


P. F. Crowley, who retired from 
Cass & Daley Shoe Co., Salem, a few 
years ago, is head of the new law firm of 
Crowley, Wadleigh & Parsons, of Lynn 
and Boston. 


Shoe Man Banker 


Thomas H. Logan resigned recently 
as president of the State National Bank 
of Lynn. He was dined by the direc- 
tors last week. He will travel abroad. 
He is of Thomas H. Logan & Co. shoe 
manufacturers, Hudson, and of John R. 
Donovan Company, shoe manufac- 
turers, Lynn. 


Leaves Old and Starts New Firm 


G. A. Hedlund has retired from 
Johnson-Wright Company, shoe manu- 
facturers, Lynn, and has started a new 
shoe business in Brockton. Ernest 
Sveden succeeds Mr. Hedlund as mana- 
ger of Johnson-Wright Company. He 
was foreman of the cutting room. 
Frank E. Wright, of Wright & Wright, 


- leather merchants, Boston, is president 


and treasurer of the company. 


New York. City 


The New York shoe merchants are 
getting their second wind after the big 
rush of holiday business. They have 
all had wonderfully good luck in weather 
conditions, and many other contribut- 
ing factors helped to swell the grand 
total. As a result, all reports indicate 
that this year’s holiday business ran 


ahead, in dollars and cents of the busi- - 


ness done any previous season. 


Men’s Lines Active 

One of the big surprising develop- 
ments has been the activity in the men’s 
shoe lines. _These have been going ex- 
ceptionally well. And the wonderful 
part of it all, is that no line has been 
drawn on any particular styles. Blacks 
and tans have had equal popularity. 

Boys shoes have also been selling, 
although one -buyer,. Mr. Fleming of 
Brokaw Brothers, Broadway and 42d 
Street, reports that he has had con- 
siderable difficulty in securing the right 
kind of boys’ goods, and few of the 
manufacturers with whom he has been 


in contact have been able to take care 
of his quantity needs. 


Clearance Sales Commence 

The big season for clearances has 
opened. The daily papers are carrying 
a surprisingly large number of adver- 
tisements offering all variety of foot- 
wear at greatly reduced prices. The 
space taken by the merchants run from 
one hundred lines across two columns 
to three columns full. 


Attractive Advertising 

The Franklin Simon store advertised 
three hundred pairs of tan, Norwegian, 
oil-grain outdoor shoes for men, for- 
merly $9.50, now reduced to $6.50. 
This in part is how the ad reads:—‘‘An 
ideal Blucher shoe for all outdoors. 
Made on a celebrated last, with heavy 
sole, waterproof rubber inlay, outside 
counter to protect the heel to prevent 
chafing. Broad-toed, solid, substan- 
tial, hard as nails externally, but com- 
fortable as moccasins inside.” 
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Another retail advertisement ran, 
“Women’s and misses’ boots taken 
from our regular stock and reduced 
Monday to $5.95 and $7.45. Fashion- 
able Winter boots in a variety of slen- 
der, graceful lasts with one inch and 
three-quarter cuban heel. Made ac- 
cording to usual standard—-all in desir- 
able leathers for immediate wear. The 
values are nothing short of phenom- 
enal.”’ 

Andrew Alexander operates two 
stores; one on Fifth Avenue and the 
second on lower Sixth Avenue. He ad- 
vertised an annual sale of slippers and 
low shoes at exceptional prices. At the 
Fifth Avenue store the sale covered 
slippers at $4.90 a pair, and was de- 
scribed as follows: ‘‘Beaded slippers of 
satin, black, and bronze kidskin, beau- 
tiful designs and finest work. Also 
slippers at $5.85, $6.85, $7.85 and $8.75, 
and which was described as,-s-‘‘Slippers 
and low shoes of tan and black, calf- 
skins black and kid, white buckskin— 
all of our best quality.”” A big assort- 
ment was offered in each style. 

The ad for the Sixth Avenue store 
ran: ‘At $3.65 a pair, pretty slippers 
in colored satins; at $4.85, beaded slip- 
pers—black, white and bronze; also 
gold and silver cloth—all with Louis 
heels; and some at $4.85—oxfords for 
street wear. Black and brown calf 
with cuban heels. Dull black kid and 
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patent leather with Louis heels—all 
sizes in this lot.” 


Attractive Advertising Continued 

I. Miller advertised a semi-annual 
clearance sale at three of his stores, 
which was introduced in the ads with 
the following preamble: ‘‘This is an 
event looked for by thousands of New 
York’s smartest women, because. it in- 
volves special price concessions on a 
wonderful selection of Miller-made 
shoes. It is an occasion which gives 
added buying impetus to prospective 
patrons eager to possess our famous 
footwear. Among the very attractive 
offerings we feature: 

Very smart walking boot at $7.95 in 
dark mahogany tan, with choice of 
fawn and dark gray top. Same model in 
black with dark gray top. Has 1%-inch 
military heel. Actual $9 and $10 values. 

James McCreery & Co., advertised 
a clearance sale of women’s and misses’ 
shoes—7,800 pairs—‘‘The season’s most 
fashionable boots taken from regular 
stock, all of recognized and standard 
qyality.””. The lines included dress 
boots with Louis heels, walking boots 
with cuban or military heels and 
welted soles; thirty-two styles in all, 


“and prices running at $6.75 reduced 


from $9.00 and $10,00, some at $8.50 
reduced from $11.00 and $12.00, and 
$10.50 lines reduced from $14. 


Haverhill 


THIRTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Record of a Local Manufacturer 


J. A. Dalrymple, manufacturer of 
slipper bows and other ornaments for 
women’s footwear, observed, on Decem- 
ber 31, the 30th anniversary of his en- 
trance into this business, having started 
in 1888. Mr. Dalrymple is of the 
opinion that he is now the only man in 
the United States, in his line of business, 
who can claim 30 years of continuous 
business activity, all other principals 
who started about the same time as 
himself having passed away. 

Mr. Dalrymple started in a room on 
the second floor of a building next to 
the one in which he now occupies the 
entire first floor and basement. Al- 
though he has had four different loca- 
tions since starting in business, he has 
never moved more than 100 feet away 
from his first location. Originally an 
entirely local proposition, the Dal- 
rymple slipper ornaments are now sold 
in all parts of the Uni‘ed States and in 
many foreign countries. The style of 
the concern, for many years J. A. Dal- 
rymple & Co., was changed a few 


months ago to The Dalrymple-Pulsifer 
Company, being a merger of the J. A. 
Dalrymple and G. H. Pulsifer concerns. 
Mr. Dalrymple’s son George, is asso- 
ciated with him in business. 


* Celebrating Their Anniversary 
In recognition of the 30th anniver- 
sary of Mr. Dalrymple’s entry into the 
manufacture of slipper trimmings, the 
employees of the concern were given a 
lunch and half holiday. Previous to the 


‘ Iunch, G. H. Pulsifer of the concern 


presented Mr. Dalrymple with a brass 
fire set from the concern and the em- 
ployees, in order that he might “keep 
the home fires burning”’ with the cheeri- 
ness that comes from business pros- 
perity. Mr. Dalrymple responded ap- 
propriately, and gave a brief talk on 
the many changes that have taken place 
in the business since he started 30 years 
ago. ’ 

GOLD AND SILVER SLIPPERS 

Renewed Demand for These 
Goods 


With the end of the war and the re- 
newal of social activities, Haverhill 
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manufacturers are anticipating a good 
demand for women’s gold and silver 
slippers. This distinctive line of foot- 
wear which was restricted in production 
during the war period, is now due, in 
the opinion of Haverhill manufacturers, 
for an extensive sale. One of Haver- 
hill’s concerns making women’s fine 
footwear, which happened to have 
some silver slippers in stock, has sold 
these to visiting trade, and has orders 
for others for early delivery. . “Straws 
show which way the wind blows,” said 
a Haverhill manufacturer, “and, in my 
opinion, there will be a_ substantial 
trade breeze toward gold and silver 
slippers as well as of other kinds of 
evening and dress footwear for women 
during the present year.” 


EXHIBITED AT BOTH SHOWS 
Shows Styles East and West 


Emery & Marshail Co., makers of 
the “E. & M. Line of Quality” in 
women’s welts and turns, exhibited their 
styles the past week at both the Boston 
and St. Louis style shows. Messrs. 
O. N. Dana and W. H. Tucker of the 
traveling force were in charge at the 
Boston show with Mr. J. B. Laughlin 
looking after the St. Louis exhibit. The 
concern’s factory in this city is being 
operated at its full capacity of 3,000 
pairs of welts and turns daily with an 
output for weeks sold ahead. Sherman 
H. Marshall, head of this concern, starts 


the coming week for a vacation at - 


Miami, Florida, where he will remain 
during the next two months, with a 
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side business trip to Havana, Cuba. 
Mr. Marshall takes his golf clubs along, 
and will have ample opportunity at this 
famous Southern resort to display his 
prowess with the driver, midiron and 
putter. 


Death of Shoe Manufacturer— 
Accident in New York City 


Ernest Bottomley of E. Bottomley 
& Co., shoe manufacturers of this city, 
met with an accidental death in New 
York, December 31. He fell from the 
sixth floor of his room in a hotel and 
was instantly killed. It was thought 
that he was taken ill in the night and 
lost his balance when going to the win- 
dow for air. Mr. Bottomley was a 
native of England but had lived in 
Haverhill for the past thirty-three 
years. He leaves a widow, two brothers, 
mother and sister, two daughters and 
three sons, one of the latter being in 
the United States Army. 


New Patents Issued to Local Shoe 
Men 

William A. Knipe of the shoe manu- 
facturing concern of Knipe Bros. Inc., 
Ward Hill, has been granted a patent 
covering a machine to cement cloth 
doublers on the inner surface of shoe 
uppers; this being an improvement 
over the old hand method. 

Irving L. Keith of this city has been 
granted a patent on a machine to cement 
eyelet stays to shoe uppers. This device 
applies the cement lightly and in zig-zag 
lines so that difficulties due to cloth 
shrinkage are obviated. 


Brockton 


FALL SAMPLES MATERIALIZING 
Shoes Coming Through 


“It is our intention,” said a Brockton 
manufacturer, in speaking of the prepa- 
ration of Fall styles, ‘“‘to have our sam- 
ples ready early this season. Whether 
or not our men will start out earlier 
than usual, I am not yet prepared to 
say. At all events, they will be ready.” 
This represents the attitude of manu- 
facturers generally in this city in regard 
to sending out traveling men for the 
coming season. Manufacturers believe 


that merchants are now selling a good. 


many shoes and that stocks are being 
depleted. It is the opinion of the local 
trade that merchants will be in readiness 
to place their Fall orders early and, at 
the same time, to duplicate many of 
their Spring orders. 


Soldiers Buying Civilian Shoes 


“Hundreds of thousands of young 
men returning from Army to civil life,”’ 





said a Brockton manufacturer, ‘‘are 
buying civilian shoes. Many of these 
young men, who have been in a special 
line of service, have considerable more 
money to spend than in their former 
civilian work. Whatever these young 
men have in the way of ready funds 
will be used as quickly as possible to 
buy clothes and shoes fitted for civilian 
occupations. It is this class of business 
which is important to the retail shoe 
merchant of the present time. He is 
selling many civilian shoes which he 
would not have marketed this season ex- 
cept for the signing of the armistice and 
the rapid demobilization of American 
troops in Europe and in this country. 
Conditions are favorable as regards the 
early purchase of goods by retail mer- 
chants. Facilities for producing shoes, 
with increased labor available, are now 
practically normal. Merchants can de- 
pend on prompt deliveries as in contrast 


to the difficulties under which we labored * 


during war conditions.” 
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Where to Buy 


MEN’S SHOES 








4. Men’s Welts 


<<-j UNBRANDED’ UNION MADE 


IN STOCK 
DIAMOND SHOE CO. 


Factery 








Salesroom 
Above the Bi Mark Breckico New York, N. Y. 


Where to Buy 


Women’s and Children’s Shoes 
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HENRY LILLY CO. 
88-90 Reade Street - New York 
The Only Exclusive 
Shoe Auction Ilouse 
Trade Sales Every Wednesday 
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The Proper Dress- 
ing for Every Shoe 


Griffin Mfg. Co., Inc. 


67-69 Murray St. 

















for I} 
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The C.F. Streit Mfg. Co. 





1047 Kenner St., Cincinnati, 0. 








LASTS FOR FALL SEASON 
Shapes Added by Local Manufac- 


turers 

In making up their samples for the 
Fall season, Brockton manufacturers 
are paying special attention to the 
medium narrow toe last. This shape 
will, in its various modifications, be a 
strong seller in men’s shoes, in the 
opinion of the trade here. One Brock- 
ton manufacturer says: “‘All concerns 
in Brockton have one or more medium 
or narrow toe lasts in their lines. The 
new lasts which they have put in for 
Fall will be such as to fill in gaps which 
may exist in this particular shape. 
The heels of the men’s shoes will be 
7-8 and 8-8 heights. In women’s styles 
the lasts will run to extreme narrow toes 


_ almost needle shape, with 15-8 heels 


predominating. I look for color devel- 
opments in the way of combinations of 
leather and, in fact, figure that the Fall 
lines going out of Brockton of both 
men’s and women’s welts will show 
‘snap’ and ‘pep’ which were not possible 
under war restrictions.” 


BUTTON PATTERNS 

Fall Lines Showing These Styles 

Now that the war is over and restric- 
tions on styles and heights are removed 
for the Fall season, Brockton manu- 
facturers are adding new patterns to 
their sample lines for the coming season. 
Among these the button boot will have 
a place in both men’s and women’s 
styles. Some manufacturers will show 
at least half a dozen button patterns in 
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their Fall lines, believing that the trade 
is ripe for a return to these styles. 


EXPORT INQUIRIES 

Many Received by Local Concerns 

As indicating the interest which pre- 
vails in foreign countries regarding 
American shoes it. may be noted that 
Brockton manufacturers are receiving 
numerous and frequent inquiries from 
merchants abroad regarding styles and 
prices of their goods. Shoe manufac- 
turing concerns in this city are planning 
for extensive enlargements of their prod- 
ucts through export business. Many 
of them have made connections in Eu- 
ropean and South American countries, 
while others are planning similar ac- 
tion. There is no doubt 1919 will see 
in Brockton factories a record breaking 
business in the export of made-in- 
Brockton footwear. 


CHOSEN PRESIDENT 

New Official of Local Oragnization 

John R. Sinclair was recently elected 
President of the Brockton Association 
of Superintendents and Foremen for 
the coming year. Mr. Sinclair, who is 
a former alderman of Brockton, occu- 
pies an important executive position 
in the Brockton District Office of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation. 
He has an extensive acquaintance 
among the heads of shoe factory de- 
partments and is thoroughly well quali- 
fied for the important position to which 
he has been chosen by his fellow mem- 
bers. 


Boston 


The Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Shoe Company 


The Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Shoe Company, Inc., -will be held 
in the office of the organization at 110 
Summer Street, Boston Mass., on Wed- 
nesday, January 22, 1919, promptly at 
11 o’clock. 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year will also take place. A special 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held on Tuesday to outline the 
business for the meeting day. 

There will be no banquet of the or- 
ganization as in the past, but a private 
dinner party for the members of the 
association exclusively, will be held at 
the Boston Shoe Club in the evening. 


Visiting Tanner at the Style Show 


Sam Rothschild, vice-president of 
G. Levor & Co., Inc., was in Boston 
this week attending the Style Show at 
Symphony Hall. Sam, who is in 


charge of the factory and selling at 
Gloversville, N. Y., was an interested 
spectator at the show where the house, 
of which he is a member was represented 
by an exhibit. Speaking of colors in 
leather for the Fall season, he said: 
“The Fall specialties which will be in 
vogue and which we showed in our ex- 
hibit at the Boston Style Show, are: 
color- No. 1, white levor grain; No. 8, 


. beaver brown levor grain; No. .23, true 


gray levor grain, and No. 63, Havana 
brown levor grain.” 


Death of Well Known Hotel Man 


William Arthur Smith, who for 20 
years has been financial manager of the 
United States Hotel, died recently in 
this city. Mr. Smith, who was a 32d 
degree Mason and high in various fra- 
ternal and social organizations of Bos- 
ton, was well known to many members 
of the shoe and leather trade in all parts 
of the country and highly esteemed by 
all who knew him. 
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Buster Brown SHOES 


For Boys—for Girls 


Your best customers are those who buy 
the best quality of shoes you sell. It costs 
you as much to sell a cheap shoe as a good 
shoe—-but your profit is more on the 
quality shoe. “Buster Brown Shoes”’ are 
quality shoes and sell to the best class of 
customers year after year. It pays to sell 
shoes with an established reputation. 


Wwowrs Dae G DWNT, 


Exclusive manufacturers of “White House 
Shoes’ for men, “Maxine Shoes” for women 
and “Buster Brown Shoes” for boys and girls. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Salesrooms: New York, Chicago, San Francisco and All Principal Cities 


| 
| 
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smiit SHANK 
LOCKING SHADIK TO WOSOLE 





The Crawford A 







WITHOUT CRAWFORD SHANK 


Never [use shifting shanks, or any shank 
appliance that is placed on the insole after 
thefshoe is made Such things only add to 
foot misery and. bad health by emphasizing 
arch trouble. Avoid them. 


The Crawford Arch-Supporting 
Shank 


is a fixture in the shoe itself, tried, tested and 
triumphant. Shoe dealers will give perma- 
nence to their custom trade if they have their 
manufacturers add it to their shoe orders. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON 


_——— Se 


rch-Supporting Shank 


Has attained such wide use, has given such wide 
satisfaction in the cure and comfort of arch troubles, 
has banished so much pain and restored so much 
happiness, that it is now the standard. Why? 


The Crawford Arch-Supporting Shank 


is a simple, sensible, practical, economical ad- 
dition to the ordinary structure of the shoe. 
Locked to the insole, it adds to the life of the 
shoe by holding its shape, and to the comfort 
of the wearer by taking the direct pressure of 
the body off the arches and avoiding contact 
with sole and skin. ~ 





WITH CRAWFORD SHANK 





Ce a aes 87 Main Johnson City, N. Y...... 124 Main OW TOER cv wveddsvas 37 Warren 
Brockton, Mass........ 93 Centre Lynn, Maes; ...6..%- 306 Broad Philadelphia....... 221 North 13th 
Se ree 18 South Market Marlboro, Mass..... 11 _ Florence Rochester, N. Y........>; 130 Mill 
CORGONR. oc ncccss 708 Broadway Milwaukee............. (286 Third a eres 1423 Olive 


Haverhill, Mass.........145 Essex New Orleans 
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OUR MEN’S S$ “BETTER eae” 


HOUSE SLIPPERS 


Will be carried in stock throughout the year 


House Slippers can be sold every month in the year 
IF DISPLAYED 


OPERAS & EVERETTS $1.75 TO $2.75 








4125 





































ROMEOS $2.00 TO $3.25 = al ceal 
L. B. EVANS’ SON net WAKEFIELD, MASS. $3.00 
WANTED TO PURCHASE MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS 
We buy quick and pay highest cash price “FISHER” Milbradt Rolling 
for ——=— —_ stocks of shoes or Trade (Mark Step Seddees 
307 on aie ialty. ‘pat. Of are made in a great many 
Bank and mercantile reference. HEEL and styles to suit all kinds of 
BROOKLYN PURCHASING SYNDICATE ae ee te | 
‘URC SUPPORT pity Ky PE 
ame, wnowt with Seesiare 
Prevents the Counters of Boots and Bhipped your 
pled, “RS' nepal Dopastinent should proval and setifaction 
MISCELLANEOUS les teematiaiaad showing, Ts style of led? 
SHOE STRETCHER Milbradt 
HOTEL F LAN DERS Gen tow cede ain Sees Manufacturing Co. 
damaging ‘he. tt to a 12 a tt ‘ Louis, Me. 


NEW YORK CITY 
133-137 West 47th St., 
JUST OFF BROADWAY 


The right kind of a hotel in the right locality. 
In the heart of the theatre district and adjacent 
to the shopping centres. Positively fireproof. 
Excellent cuisine and an exceptional_orchestra. 
A large addition just completed, containing 
library, grill and billiard hall. 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms 
Private Bath 


$2.00 Per Day Upward 


From Grand Central Station, carsYmarked 
“Broadway,” without transfer. Pennsylvania 
Station, 7th Ave., cars without transfer. 
Booklet upon request. 


H. R. SHARES, Prop. 







Shoes can be stretched ip te 


ive greater height or widt 
x. $2.00 each. 


F. W. WHITCHER CO. 























Wanted at Once 


for Department Store 
for Cash 


Manufacturers’, Retailers’, or Sur- 
plus Stocks of 


SHOES 


No Quantity Too Large. Short 
Leases Taken 


GLOBE .MDSE. CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York Office 
23 Lispenard St.,'New York City 
Merchandise of All Kinds Purchased 








High Grade 
Wooden Sole 





Oil Grain U; 
Guaranteed Tioanters 
-Shoes, asabove.............- $1. s > $1. Po 


High LaceShoes ............ 2.1 
Boots, fourteeninch ........ 2. 3s 4 3: 3. 
Send for Catalogue 


REECE SHOE CO. - - COLUMBUS, NEB. 

















Shoe Store Chairs, Settees, 
Fitting Stools, Screens, etc., 
Wood Window Display Fixtures 







E OSCAR ONKEN Co. 


1141 W. Aly Bee ech Obte, Us As F: 








Every Shoe Store Needs 
a pair of 
“MANCHESTER” 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
CURVED JAW CUTTING 


NIPPERS 


The only nipper 
made which is just the 
right shape to cut out 
tacks on the inside of 
shoes. 


‘*Manchester”’ 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. 
Pat..Off. 


nippers are made of 
high-grade tool steel, 
nickel plated with a 
curved jaw that ena- 
bles you to cut the 
tacks close to the in- 
sole. 

Be sure and specify 


_ “MANCHESTER” 
curve jaw when order- 


| 





Frank W. Whitcher Co. 


Patentees and M ona 


Boston, Mass. s2s$e8 Brake Bt. 
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page per issue: 


Space 1 time 7 times 
linch..... $4.00 $3.00 
Zinch..... 8.00 6.00 
3 inch..... 12.00 9.00 
4inch..... 15.00 12.00 





13 times 


$2.75 
5.25 
7.75 
10.00 


Payment in advance is required, except when regular advertisers, as amounts are too small to open accounts 


CLASSIFIED AND OPPORTUNITIES DEPARTMENT 


“Recorder” rates for space less than one-eighth OSITIONS WANTED. Three cents per word for each insertion 
P Minimum amount accepted, sixty cents. For other “Want” ad- 





ita thin vertisements; five cents per w 
$2.50 $2.00 

4.75 4.00 

7.00 6.00 to their address, each w 

9.00 8.00 under letter postage. 


amount accepted One Dollar. Ads under this heading will be received 
up to five o’clock Tuesday P.M. When advertisers desire answers to 
come in care of this oflice, twelve words must be allowed in each adver- 
tisement for address. When advertisers desire replies forwarded direct 


advertisement and paid for accordingly. Answers to ads. must be sent 


for each insertion. Minimum 


the address must be counted in the 








SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 





LINE WANTED 





ANTED—Experienced salesman covering Wis- 

consin, to sell the original Rochester line of 
snappy, up-to-the-minute First-Step Turns, also 
our short, exclusive Soft Sole line. Short sample 
line, liberal commission, and a line with old estab- 
lished reputation, backed up by the largest factory 
in this country producing specialty footwear :for 
infants and children. Do not apply unless you are 
acquainted in the territory, and are covering the 
larger towns and cities, nor if you have more than 
one line. H. H. Freeland, Manufacturer, Estab- 
lished 1896, Rochester, N. Y. 





WANTED—Shoe salesman to sell high-class 
guaranteed shoe, nationally advertised, on 
commission to the retail shoe trade, south of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River. 
Address B168, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 
South St., Boston, Mass. 


ANTED—Salesmen to carry our complete line 
of Felt Shoes made in our factory at Worcester 
(formerly operated by the Worcester Slipper Co.) 
in connection with our White Shoes which are made 
in our Haverhill factories. Only men with experi- 
ence and acquaintance with trade in their territory 
considered. Outing Shoe Company, 530 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—Salesmen to sell to the larger retail 
trade a manufacturer's line of boy’s and girl’s 
McKays on commission basis. Goods carried in 
stock, sold in case lots only. Reference required. 
Also lines you are now carrying or have carried. 
Apply N.S. Post Office Box 2812, Boston, Mass. 
ALESMEN WAN'TED—To carry “Federal 
Shoes for Boys” in several Middle Western 
territories. Unusual line, in stock; commission 
only. Address in confidence giving details of 
experience, Federal Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. 








GALESMEN wanted for quick selling side line, ° 


men’s fine welts, 12 samples, $4.00 to $5.00, 
6 per cent commission. For territory and details 
write R. K. L. Co., 10 No. Ionia Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
GALESM EN WANTED—We are looking for two 
depend bl} I carry our line of popu- 
lar-priced boudoirs and felt house and room 
slippers as a side line in the states adjucent to 
Chi , one for [llinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa; another for Indiana and Michigan. 
Our line will be ready January fifteenth, stronger 
than ever, and is ayy known in this territory. 
Please give full details in first letter. Goldschmidt 
& Loewenick. Inc., 129 Duane St., New York. 
ORK-SHUE SALESMEN—For State of 
Missouri. Only territory we now have open 
for next season. Want man with established trade 
only. One able to handle proposition on a straight 
commission basis. —S line of men’s, boy's 
and gent’s service shoes and some semi-dress 
numbers. Made in Milwaukee. Gain in business 


100 cent over last year. Luedke Schaefer 
Buttles : Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 











We desire several salesmen of 
high calibre to handle ‘our line 
of Women’s Specialty Footwear 
in territories in which we are not 
actively represented. To those 
with experience and a following 
in that line, we will offer an un- 
usual opportunity. Strictly an 
‘sin stock”? proposition. DUANE 
SHOE CO., 143 Duane Street. 
N. Y. 











W.E have an opening for a good reliable man to 
cover the Middle West. R. P. Hazzard Co., 
119 Lincoln St., Boston. — 


WAXTED—Live wire side line men —_— 


mission. , care 
Recorder, 127 Duane St.. New York, N. “ 
WANTED —We have openings for a few live 

wire salesmen to handle a line of superior 
soft sole shoes and moccasins, children’s first- 
steps and children’s turn shoes in 3-8. Our line 
is —_ page coe firmly established, and to 
men e right , we awe waaee roposi- 
tion to offer. J. J. MacMaster, 89 ‘Allen St., 
Rochester, 2 8 





AR is over, let us now concentrate our energies 

_ and sell popular-priced s I am in a 
position to handle classified footwear, medium to 
the highest grades ey commission basis only. 
I have a trained salesforce, every line is represented 
individually, my 20 years’ successful road experi- 
ence warrants the very best connections. Terri 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana; Commercial a 
Bank references furnished on request. I di 
cash for factory rejects. Address Freedom, care 
_ and Shoe Recerder, 207 South St., Boston, 

ass. ; 











SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN—With a lurge fol- 
lowing among the best merchants in the terri- 
tory, desires for Colorado, Nebraska, Montana, 





WANTED—Live wire salesman, acquainted 
with shoe and Finding Trade, to sell Cotero 
Tongue Pads, either straight of side line. Cotero 
Cushion Mfg. Co., Burr Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 








POSITION WANTED 


RAVELING Shoe Salesman, ten_ years’ experi- 
ence, desires position with reputable house, best 
reference. Address B167, care Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 207 South St., Boston. Mass. 
WANTED— Position as manager and buyer, 
twenty-five years’ experience shoe business. 
Children’s department a 








Ten years buyer. 
Address B165, care Boot and Shoe 


specialty. 
Recs. 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


AMBITIOUS young man, A-l reference, twelve 
years’ retail shoe experience, desires oppor- 
tunity with either manufacturer or jobber. Address 
K108, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 127 Duane 
St., New York. 











HELP WANTED 


FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENT 


Desires to make a connection 
with a firm in need of the services 
of an expert correspondent. 

The advertiser speaks and 
writes fluently, English, French, 
Spanish, Italian and German. 
Address Foreign Correspondent, 


care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 




















LINE WANTED 


y g. Utah and bordering territory, short 
snappy line of 84 -to 11 and 114% to 2 children's 
and growing girls’ Turns and Wells, or McKays. 
If you want a live a oe —— the busi- 
ness, write promptly, provi you have ua stron 
line. Address C. ."C..- care H. H. Freeland 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GHOE OA aie ee he yee for 
west o! ver territory a export trade, to 
sell to jobbers or large retailers, beginning season 
1919, highly trair salesman, well acquainted 
with important shoe buyers, will consider only 
such an organization as is in a position to handle 
a big volume, one conducted on a modern, efficient 
basis. Address 8147, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
207 South St., Boston, Masa. 
ANTED—A_ manufacturer's high-grade line 
boy's shoes in McKays and Goodyear Wells, 
to sell in Northern Ohio, making my headquarters 
in Cleveland. Address B148. care t and Shoe 
Recorder. 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS—Line wanted for- 


Minnesota by experienced productive hustler. 
fasvens “M,.” 30 West 35th St., Minneapolis, 
inn. 

















FOR LEASE 


AVE desirable space to lease for ladies’ and 

_ children’s shoe department on sales percentage 
basis in a popular priced department store in Grand 
Rapids, ich., all fixtures installed. Address 
Ejisendrath Millinery Co., Chicago, II. 


GPACE FOR L.EASE—On Feb. 1 we move our 
women’s $5.00 Boot Shop to Stillman Theatre 
Building. One of the choicest locations on Euclid 
Ave. Wish to sub-lease Balcony for misses’ and 
children’s shoes or kindred line, space abont 20x75 
feet. Also large, well ventilated basement suitable 
for mer’s shoes. Write us. Kirkpatrick-Beers 
Co., 1309 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 














FOR SALE 


HOE STORE FOR SALE—Best neighborhood 

fe agp Ege ye Store is small but 
smartly equipped, with very attractive mahogan 
enclosed windows. Stock of $8,000 is clean rm | 

ctically new. Can turn over a splendid lease. 
300d reason for selling. Address B160, care 
Root and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 











GUCCESSFUL retail salesman, now employed, 
desires a line of womén’s or chil-iren’s shoes in 
Ohio or adisising en a mn —— shoe 
experience, plenty o! erences. James. 
Faris, 208 Atwood St.. "Galion, Ohio. 
WANTED —Line of boy’s or children’s medium- 
shoes for Southern territory. I carry 
no conflicti lines. Commission, no advances 
wanted. Address B166, care Boot and Shoe Re- 





Corder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


EXPORTER whose representatives are leaving 
for foreign markets, is desirous of securing 
selling agency of manufaeturers of men's, women's 
and children’s shoes and rubbers; medium and 
low-priced. Cuts must be furnished. Products 
Trading Company, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
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‘Recorder’? Occupational Bureau for Returning Soldiers and Sailors 


Discharged Ist Lieutenant desires employment with large 
shoe manufacturing concern. Graduated from Harvard in 
1916. Spent nine months in office of Churchill & Alden Co. 
as assistant correspondent. Understands Spanish corre- 
spondence thoroughly. Interested in export trade. Address 
$13, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 
Mass. 





Army officer, just discharged after sixteen months’ service, 
desirous of getting into shoe manufacturing or shoe jobbing 
work. Considerable business experience having had a retail 
shoe business for last ten years. Have had experience as 
railroad agent, and understand freight and express schedules. 
Can operate typewriter. Strong; a hustler and 44 years of 
age. Address S12, care of Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 
South Street, Boston. 


Experienced salesman, honorably discharged from U. S. 
Army, 28 years of age, would like to make connection with 
live wholesaler or shoe manufacturer. Twelve years in shoe 
business with traveling experience. Open for interview. 
Address S14, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, Room 97, 127 
Duane St., New York City. 





A young man with five years’ retail shoe store experience 
and 24% years’ experience on the road selling a line of sporting 
goods, including shoes, before entering the service, would like 
to make connections with some shoe manufacturing concern. 
Any territory. Has just returned on the Kroonland. Under- 
stands shoes thoroughly and is willing to work and receive 
promotion according to his ability. Address S11, care of 
“Boot and Shoe Recorder,” 207 South Street, Boston. 





EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


“WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





ST-WAR TRADE— Italian agent, with 15 


LE 








years’ connection amongst leading shoe and th 
leather merchants throughout Italy, is open to 
represent important firms. Highest references and = 
security. rite Achille Gobbi, Via A. Cappellini, El 
7, Milan, Italy. e 





Important French Firm 


handling shoe trimmings, having a large con- 
nection, appointed travelers all over France and 
Algeria, a great warehouse in the commercial 
centre of Paris, is desirous of representing 
thoroughly reliable American manufacturers. 
Address B164, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 


207 South St., Boston, Mass. Chweouts 
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We Buy for Cash 


Manutacturers’, 
Retailers’ Surplus Stocks, Jobs, 


NO QUANTITY 100 LARGE 
We also purchase entire stocks 
from retailers or manufactur- 


Jobbers’ and 


Highest Cash Prices Paid 


for entire shoe stocks. We also 
buy your surplus or slow sellers. 
Quantities no object. Retail or 
wholesale. Short term leases 
taken off your hands. 
Wire or Phone us 
Correspondence Confidential 
Established 1890 


GLAUBERG & CO. 
4Cl —_—— New York 


Phone Canal 4119 


We also purchase clothing, 
hats furnishing goods, etc. 





GANNON BROTHERS 


110 MIDDLE ABBEY STREET 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 


Resident Buyers, and Manufacturers’ 
Agents in the Wholesale trade, are pre- 
pared to negotiate with United States 
Shee Manufacturers (or firms in Allied 
trades), with a view to acting as agents 
on Commission for such firms. or being 
appuinted Sole Buying Agents in the 
United Kingdom. Big Business Guaran- 
teed. 





ers. Send us particulars of 
what you have for sale. 

Short Term Leases. Taken 
We pay Highest Cash Value 


VAN PRAAG & CO. 


Shoe Dept.. Martin Posner, Manager 
537 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone 2248-2249 Spring 


























WANTED FOR EXPORT 
Slow Sellers 
YOUR } Surplus Stocks 
Entire Stocks 4 
FOR CASH 


; NEW YORK EXPORT 
PURCHASING CORPORATION 
$15-517 Broadway, New York City. N. Y. 


CASH PAID 


tor shoe stores or surplus stocks of shoes 
or for other merchandise. Leases taken 
over. We will send a representative te 
investigate and make offer apon request. 


Max Kalter Mercantile Co. 
100-102-104 Grand St. New York Clty 





Phone Spring 9418 











Job Lots of Shoes & Leather 


Are Sold Through. the 
Recorder Want Ad Page 


5 CENTS A WORD 
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THE RECORDER =— Getting More Shoes Sold Right; not only “more” but “right’’;.sold for the right a prmpee to 
the right wearer, in the right y= ay the right price, at the right ~~ This is the ay problem the retail 
shoe merchants. The chief pur e **Boot and Shoe Recorder” is to —~ | solve it; for this is the basic r= upon 
which depends the progress of t aalee ‘allied industries relating to shoes and leather: their production and distribution 


Annual subscription in United States, $3.50; per copy, 25 cents. Canadian, $5.00. Foreign, $7.50 
Papers, Inc. Member of the Root Newspaper Ass'n Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Each issue copyrighted by the Boot and Shoe Recorder Publishing Co 
ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY AT 207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Weinbrenner, A Co., Milwauk: 100 
Weyenherg Shoe Mi Mfe. en Milwaukee. .98-100 
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Whitman & Keith Co., Brockton, Mass 
Williams, Clark Co., Lynn, Mass 
Wohl, David P., Shoe Co.. St. Louis. . Front Cover 


LEATHER —_ OTHER MATERIALS 


Creese & Cook Co., Danvers 

Einstein, J., Inc., New York City. 
Farnsworth-Hoyt & Co., Boston. . 

Gallun & Sons, A. F., Milwaukee. . 

Hub Gore, Boston and Pte York. 

Hunt-Rankin Leather Co 

Jones Co., F. E., Boston. - 

Kallmann, Julius, &- 

Keystone Leather 

Lawrence, A. C., te 

Levor, G., — ~ ince Gloversville, f N. oe 

New Castle er Co., — York City. . 

Ohio paleo xO * 

Pfister & Kid Mig -— Cou "Milwaukee: . 100-104 
—— Ki 3-119 


Trostel, fen 
Vaughan, Geo. G., Peabody, Mass 
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FINDINGS AND SHOE STORE SUPPLIES 


B. H. K. Mfg. Co., New York City 
Dudley & Co., D. T., Haverhill, Mass 
& Beers Co., Inc., New York Cit 
Firestone Tire & Rubber he — Ohio.. 
Goodyear Tire. & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio... 
wy Mfg. Co., Providence, R.I 
J. & B. Sales ” Worcester, Mass 
Laing, Harrar sc 
delphia 
Locke, H. E., & Co., Boston 
— O. A. ; Treeing Machine Co., Brockton, 


SHOE EQUIPMENT 


Hecht Fixture Co., Chica; 

Lyons, Hugh, & Co., on oo” See ‘ 
ilbradt fg. Co., St. Louis 

Onken, Oscar Co. , Cincinnati 

Streit, Cc. Bes Mfg. C., The, Cincinnati, O.. 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, 
(DR ESSINGS, ETC. 


American Shoe Polish Co., Chi 

Aristo Products, od York, B 
Columbus Polish Mfg. Co., New York py. . 
Everett & Barron Co., Providence, R.I 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Inc., New York Cit 
Radium Dye Co. ag Inc., Renee — 
Reece Buttonhole Mach. C 
United Shoe aera +A Certs, ner 
United Shoe R a Machine Co:, Boston. 
Wade & Co., A. R., Haverhill, Mass........ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Atlantic Eating Ce , Boston 

Boot and Shoe orkers’ Union, Boston 
Brooklyn Purchasing Syndicate, Brooklyn. . . 
Calderwood & y SFIS Re 
Credit Clearing House, New York City..... 
Everett Press, Boston 

—S National Bank of Boston 


ey & Co., — York City . 

Globe Mdse. dianapolis, Ind 
eee Art, Chi 

arvard rd Engraving bs Boston 

ooper Printing Co., 

Hotel Flanders, New Yok Cit ; 

Hotel Martinique, New — ae 

Journal Engraving Co., 

Kalter Merc. Co., Max. New’ York City 


ton 
New York 
New York 
Root, F. S. co 
Tolman Print, Brockton, Mass 
Ugventty Electrotype Foundry, Cambridge, 
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The Dalton Company, Inc. 


Men's Fine Shoes 
J 





BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ROSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1415 Great Northern Bldg. 














183 Essex Street 651 Marbridge Building 
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FIELD MOUSE AND GRAY 


To attain the same perfect uniformity of shade in 
the butt and in the flank, only the tightest grained 
of the best raw skins are used for these delicate colors. 


Each piece of finished leather is graded with severest 
attention to every detail, that there may be full 
compliance with the uncompromising requirements 
of a standardized classification. 


Whether it be Field Mouse, Gray, Black or Brown, 
you know exactly what to expect from a duplicate 
order, for one bundle of a grade is the same as all of 
that grade, now and always. 


Prices Reasonable 
Inquiries Solicited 


STANDARD KID MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BLACK AND COLORED GLAZED KID AND PATENT KID 


207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 610 TRIBUNE BLDG. 


F; actory, Wilmington, Del. 


AGENCIES 
CHAS. A. BRADY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. F. W. BAILEY & CO., ST. LOUIS. MO. 
I. LOUIS POPPER, CINCINNATI, OHIO. GEO. A. McGAW, CHICAGO, ILL. 














TANDARDKID 


TRUE TOITS NAMB 
STANDARDIZED 
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SATISFACTION 


WHEN you recommend and sell Griffin 
Lotion Cream or Glace Kid Cream, 
you are making yourself stronger with your 
customer for these Cream Dressings for 
home use will keep footwear in excellent 
condition at very small cost—and very 
little trouble. 


Feature these two 
Cream Dressings—the 
Griffin quality and 
Griffin reputation is 
behind them. 

















Sell your customer 
satisfaction 


To Sr” 

‘or ing, ng ing 
glazed kid leathers. It ents crack- 
ing. It is to the leather what cold 
cream is to the skin. Black, light gray, 
dark gray, Havana brown. All Shades 
(white). 3 oz. $20 a gross $1.75 a dozen. 


GRIFFIN MFG. CO. 


69 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


























Experiences of Manufacturers 
with Neolin Soles 


(Told by Themselves } 


Thomas D. Gotshall Shoe Co., Manutacturers of Misses’ and Children’s Shoes, 
Boston, Mass., writes as follows to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company: 


Gentlemen: 


Before adopting Neolin Soles three years ago, 
we made extensive trials by actual wear of all the 
principal makes of so-called Fibre Soles and finally 
adopted Neolin as the sole giving the most uniform sat- 
isfaction from the standpoint of Service. 


During the past three months we have again 
gone through these same experiments with six of the 
leading makes of Fibre Soles and from the results ob- 
tained by shoes actually worn we have again decided to 
use NEOLIN exclusively on shoes calling for other than 
leather soles. 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS D. GOTSHALL SHOE CO. 


Thomas D. Gotshall, President. 





There could be no more conclusive evidence of the genuine 
merit of Nedlin Soles than the facts related in this series of 
shoe manufacturers’ letters. The men who are telling their 
experiences with Nedlin Soles (in this and coming issues of 
this journal) are keen business men whose success is based on 
manufacturing shoes that give satisfaction to the consumer. 
They use NeGdlin Soles because Nedlin Soles measure up to 
the standards of quality which they must maintain—in order 
to maintain the good reputations of their products. 


t. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Nedlin Soles 
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Button 
Footwear 


=eAt 23 Madison Gast = THE best advices 


== THE COSTUME BOOTERY OF=== _—_available on shoe 


=O ConnorPGolaneng = sve» provide unmic 


takable evidence that 
Button Footwear 
will receive fashion’s 
first favor for Fall 
of 1919. 














































































































































































































Restrictions as to 
styles and patterns 


are off. The public 


want button shoes. 














































































































Prepare Now! Place 
your orders for 
Button Footwear 
at your earliest op- 
portunity for Fall of 


1919. 
Be the first to show 


the new models in 
—— Buttons. 





















































0-G IMPORTED 
GRAY KID BOOTS 


Typical triumphs of O-G: skill in original 
designing—they are the advance concepts of 
what’s to be vogue. Hand stitched welt soies 
and covered French heels. Now featured at— 


sixteen dollars and a half 


O’CONNOR & GOLDBERG 


(Style Creators since 1903) 
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“NUBUCK” 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 





N moving conspicuously toward 
suedes, as it is doing today, the de- 
mand for leathers for fine shoes has 

thrown NUBUCK into remarkable 
prominence. 





The reason is simple: 


Nubuck has a fineness of texture and 
finish that has made it a monument 
in the trade. And now its range of 
shades—White, Imperial, Light Gray, 
Olive Brown, Taupe and Mahogany— 
have come to meet the exactions of the 
most intelligent builders of fine shoes. 


Send for color pad of the genuine Nu- 
buck, originated and tanned exclusively 
by 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


161 South Street, - Boston, Mass. 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Rochester, Gloversville 
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HE name of a man, Mr. 

Harvey S. Firestone, of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, is on every number 
of this line of rubber boots and 
shoes. [his means the sub- 
stantial backing, of a personal 
responsibility. 

































Ww 





Rubber Footwear 
The name stands for highest 


ossible quality in rubber products. 
n this Firestone line that quality in- 
cludes many new and “different” 
features. 








In a Firestone boot or shoe, 
light or heavy weight, you have the 
line of specialized construction—each 


style exactly planned for its partic- 
ular field. | 









And the Firestone exclusive 
“double pressure” process, like the 
temperinp, of steel, Rives the rubber a 
toughness, a resisting, force beyond all 
former standards and welds every 
part into an inseparable unit. 










FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
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Scuid Good White Kid Natia 


For Merchants and Manufacturers Who 
Want Some Unusually Fine White Kid Shoes 


a ee ee 
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OU know how scarce 
really fine white Kid 


has been of late—and how N 
much harsh and brittle white 
kid has been offered you— CW 
due to unnatural processes 


for making it white. € {| 
We have set aside from our ra S © 
supply of raw skins a limited 


amount of the specially fine stock . 
necessary for making the highest ; 
standard New Castle Kid. - 


While it is here we can help you, 
but we advise you not to delay 
placing your orders. 
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You know New Castle quality 
priority, and we can assure you 
that shoes made from New Castle 
White Kid will have the look and 
feel that will easily command a 
better price and profit. 
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New Castle Leather Company 
New York City 


Boston Chicago Montreal 
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NSURE the future of your hosiery depart- 
ment as intelligently as you insure your 
store against fire—by making the main feature 


of your stock— 


oa 


- 
= 
=. 
. 


' 
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“Onyx” Hosiery 


‘ 
PR, EDP OTF 


For in allying yourself with “Onyx,” you not 
only present to your customers the hosiery they 
all look upon as best— 


—you are .also associating your store with a 
base of supply—to say nothing of dependable 
advice and counsel—that will keep your stock 
always efficient without risk of overbuying. 


Emery @ Beers Company Ine. 


Sole Owners of “Onyx’”’ Hosiery 
BROADWAY AT 24th STREET 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1033 Chestnut Street 31 Bedford Street . The Lytton Bidg. 
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The Delghtof Expert 


HE entire shoemaking world concedes the improvement made in side 

_ leathers the past four years to be one of the greatest advancements the 
industry has seen. 

No longer are these leathers regarded as “cheap splits.” ‘Today their fine, 

permanent finish and their tough, service-giving fibre have brought them into, 

almost universal use as worthy alternates for calf leathers. Manufacturers 


know it; shoe dealers know it. 
Agoos Bell Brand Sides are the stand-by of some of the best-known shoe 


manufacturers in the world. Shoes made from them retail so closely to calf- 
skin grades that the difference is nominal only. 


S. L. AGOOS TANNING COMPANY 


Specialists in Fine Veal and Side Leathers 
145 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Every merchant needs the protection a com- 


plete N. C. R. System will give him 


Peace is bringing increased competition 


in your business. 


You must meet that competition. You 
cannot afford to run the risk of losing a 
single cent of profit. 


A modem National Cash Register and 
an N. C. R. Credit File will enable you 
to get all your profits on every transac- 
tion in your store. 


Because— 
@ They will make it possible for you 
to run your store with the least expense. 


@ They will prevent the mistakes and 
disputes which cause loss of trade. 


@ They will enable you to give 
customers the quick, satisfactory service 
which wins new trade. 


@ They will give you the accurate 
records which you need to control your 
business. 


© They will protect your money, your 
clerks, your customers, and yourself. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
Old registers repaired, rebuilt, bought, sold, and exchanged 





Jan. 18,£1919 
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Our Proposition to Shoe 
Manufacturers 

We have no innersoles to sell. We make and market 

“PANCO” REINFORCING TAPE only. As manu- 

facturers[and distributors of this new and very useful 

material we stand ready to prove our claims of superi- 

ority in this way. Send us a case of innersoles chan- 

neled 1-32 of an inch deeper than usual. We will 

attach “PANCO” REINFORCING TAPE at | the COMES SPOOLED IN 

toe, or all around, as you prefer, and eee the innersoles ready for . 59 AND !IOO YD. LENGTHS 


use. If you are not satisfied that the innersoles so treated are superior 
to all you ever used, no charge will be made for the service. 


Every innersole should be reinforced the *“‘*PANCO”’ Way 
Use of “PANCO” REINFORCING TAPE pr ape the work of‘innersole reinforcing, increases strength 
where welt and upper meet, and guarantees shoes the uniformity of which would be impossible to obtain by the 
common reinforcing methods. hink what it means to be able to put shoes through your factory without welt- 
ing troubles, no matter what the factory conditions are, and with perfect toe lines. 

Difficulties of Welting Are No More 


They may be disregarded and forgotten when “PANCO” REINFORC- 
y ~ ‘net knock 
layers of fabric, where single ant Ravebassiatecs bess, build up A ne ah wegen OO a 


Better Shoes at No Extra Cost 


follow use of “PANCO” RE- 
INFORCING TAPE. It provides for a tight 
i and when applied to straight Good- 
year i overcomes w troubles shoe 
manufacturers have with No. | ing ma- 
chines. Dy relates the toe with ““PANCO” 
REINFORCING TAPE as in _ illustration 
No. 3 the machine cannot force back the lip 
and svbstance between, thereby creating weak- 
nese where the sbne chowia a TAP ‘Oo carry 
“PANCO” REINFORCING TAPE all way 
around i i No. 1 


ficant price. All stitching is flush 

le surface. The tread remains 

h. It may be covered as illustrated in No. 2. 
Write us relative to prices 











PANCO RUB 
COMPANY 


CHELSEA - MASS. 
U.S.A. 


SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, CAN. 
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WHATEVER YOUR SHOE REPAIRING 
REQUIREMENTS MAY BE 


WE HAVE THE MACHINE 








The illustrations above show but a few of the big range of ma- 
chines which we supply for shoe repairing. 


They are all illustrated and described in a very handsome cata- 
logue which we are glad to mail free to anybody who writes for it 


They cover every requirement from a simple cleaning shaft up 
to the most elaborate and complete outfit. 


We help our customers make a success of their business. Our 
machines always carry with them a service that is considered 
by many of our customers among their most valuable assets. 


We have customers everywhere, and we are not ashamed to 
have you ask any of them about us or our machines. 


Write us today for a catalog. 


UNITED SHOE REPAIRING MACHINE CO. 


4 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fred ‘Rueping Leather Company 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Me eat cre 


FRED RUEPING LEATHERCO. 
FOND DU LAC, WIS., U.S.A. 


Calf, Veals and Side Upper Leathers in 
Black and Colors, Smooth and Boarded. 
The quality leather produced by Rueping 
does not “Just Happen” and is not 
“Luck.” Our ‘process is the result of 
over sixty years tanning experience and 
assures you of leather of good strength, 
mellow feel, fine tight break and eco- 


nomical cutting qualities. 


—BRANCHES— 

Boston Cincinnati ; Milwaukee St. Louis 

New York Chicago San Francisco _ Montreal 
Northampton, Eng. , 
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In the Spotlight! 


Stands the Rays of 
Investigation 


Ask Your Neighbors 





‘Cm (0) 70 OL OMe ler 


MANUFACTURERS 


GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y. 


TS fe) 2d Gai vi na lemcio] Roky F 


ST-LOUIS? LEATHER EXCHANGE BUILDING BOSTON: 145 SOUTH ST. 
JOHNSON ,STEPHENS ¢ PATTON LEATHER C9 THE G. LEVOR COMPANY 
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3d W'S LENOX 


The Shoes that Build Your Business 





Children’s Patent Leather Tan Glazed Kid Pony Cut 


Turn Batton of Best Grade, 
7767—84 toll......... 2.90 


Tan " Glazed Kid Button, T758—11}4 to2 

Plain Toe, 8639—Made on the new 
7586—4 to 8, Wedge Heel.$2.00 Dix Last, Low Heel 2}4 to 
7587—1 to 5, No Heel.... 1.75 Ticccccccccccvcccsccess 4.25 


a ~ 9 Sandal in Pat. Leather and Gun Metal, McKay 


2. 
In Stock Feb. 1. 


Get these snappy styles in your stock at once. With them you can 
meet every demand for Children’s Footwear and offer your customers 
correct styles and dependable values. - 

We make all 3 W’S LENOX in our own factory and stock them 
in our Philadelphia Wholesale House. Knowing our shoes from the 
beginning, we know that they are just what we represent them to be, 
excellent, thoroughly made, stylish shoes for little folks. 


WEIMER, WRIGHT & WATKIN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA Pacrory, 120 Allen Street 
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A Shoe Kditorial 


Louis XV heel laced boots of finest black 
kidskin are very popular now with well- 
dressed women. 


- To produce the wanted slim, graceful ap- 
pearance these must be made on smart lasts 
and patterns. 


Good shoemaking tells in these boots— 
the shoes must be lasted and sewed by skilled 
workmen to preserve the lines of the last; 
sole edges must beclosely trimmed, heels must 
be exactly pitched and gracefully curved. 











Attention to details in construction and 
maintenance of a high standard of quality 
throughout makes our shoes more pleasing 

_and satisfactory to your customers. 


Vressanyitettatuny 


lito HALLAHAN & SONS, Inc. 


Se Makers of High Grade Shoes for Women 


London Office : Washington Ave., 10th to 11th Sts., Philadelphia 


Henry Bolton, Milton House, Chiswell St 
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Made 












In Stock Ready to Ship 
January 20th 


iy 7 








Style 88 





89 


est Black Glace Kid 
ble foxed laced boot, 
rrty height, plain toe, 
d eyelets, light welted 
, closely trimmed, 2% 
er Louis heel, Saratoga 


>) last. Price $7.50 


Finest Black Glace Kid 
Circular vamp whole quar- 
ter Liberty lace boot, plain 
toe, flexible welted sole, 
Brighton (825) last, 2%. 
leather Louis heel. 


Price $7.25 











Style 56 


Nut Brown Calf of Richest Shade 


Princess height, straight tip with punched: 
centre, flexible welted sole closely 
trimmed, Briarcliff (876) last, 134 leather 


heel. Price $7.25 
Style 54—Exactly as above but of finest 
black glace kid. Price $7.00 





Following sizes and widths carried in 
stock department 


AAA 4% to 8 A3to8 
AA3%to8 B,C and D2%to8 


All stock shoes sold net thirty days. 
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What will they do with their feet? 


These thousands of re- 
turning soldiers are com- 
ing to you, the retail shoe men of 
this country, for shoes. 


Their feet are now in perfect con- 
dition, thanks to the Army Shoe, 
and should be kept so. 


As good shoe men you cannot let 
these soldiers put on narrow, 
pointed shoes that will bring back 
all the discomforts eliminated by 
the Army Shoe. 


Give them Educator Shoes for 
comfort—for style—for common 
sense. 


Rice & Hutchins Distributing Houses 


Rice & Hutchins St. Louis Shoe Co. Rice & Hutchins Cincinnati Co. Rice & Hutchins New ‘York Co. 
Rice & Hutchins Atlanta Co. Rice & Hutchins Chicago Co. Atlas Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
Rice & Hutchins Cleveland Co. Rice & Hutchins Baltimore Co. Jos. I. Meany & Co. Isic., Phila. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
20 High St., Boston, U. S. A. 














